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(  ^rom  5s.  to  7s.  per  week  in 

accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
the  Select  Committee  would 
cost  £2,700,000   not   £10,300,000. 
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"  Why    should    the    regular    soldier  disabled    by  the 

fiiblic  official,  have  a  right  to  be  pensioned  in  his  old  ag.:~ a-nd  /■/ 
he  soldiei  of  labou,/"— PRINCE  BISMARCK. 


S.  Thacker,  Printer,  Si,  Furnival  Street, Holt 


Jfie  Cost  of  Old  jfcge  pensions 

£2,700,000,  NOT  £10,300,000. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — The    Departmental    Committee    of    the    Local  Government 
Board  have  recently  estimated   on   utterly  erroneous  hypothetical  data, 
that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the   scheme  for   Old  Age  Pensions  of  the 
Select    Committee    of     the     House     of    Commons     would    he    about 
£10,300,000  in  1901.     I  now  propose  to  show  on  the  surer  basis  of  the 
tabulated  experience  of  Denmark  during  the   last  eight  years,  that  the 
uett  cost   of  these   pensions,  averaging  six    shillings  per   week,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Departmental  Committee — on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Select  Committee — would  be  in  round  numbers  about  £2,700,000,  after 
deducting    the    fall   in  the   Poor  Pate  in  the  same  proportion  as  has 
taken  place  in  Denmark  since  the  introduction  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
there.     The  Departmental  Ped  Tape  Committee  are  evidently  strongly 
opposed  to  the  scheme  of  even  homoeopathic,   with  thrift  test,  Old  Age 
Pensions  for  the  poor,  and  apparently  think  the  age  of  75  quite  soon 
enough    to  begin   them,   if,    after  the  ice-water  douche  of  their  anti- 
pension  report,  consisting  with  appendices  and  the  Select  Committees' 
report,  of  416  pages,  with   upwards  of   100  pages  of  figures,   which   I 
have  laboriously  studied,  they  are  reluctantly  and  tardily  granted.      In 
their  own  case,   however,   they   do  not  indicate   that    their    allopathic 
pensions,  without  thrift  test,  at  65  aie  open  to  any  objections,  but  they 
differ  in  one  essential  respect  from  the  conclusions  of  the  Select  Committee, 
for  they  say  that  by  the  grant  of  these  pensions,  "  There  will  be  an 
inevitable  ''tendency  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  aged  present  employees, 
as  well   as   the    wages    of    aged   past    employees,"   while    the    Select 
Committee  say  :  "  The  injurious  effect  of  any   Pension   Scheme  on  the 
"rate  of  wages  has  also  been  suggested  as  an  objection  to  the  system  : 
"  but    the     amount    of    labour    that    would    be    affected  by   a  Pension 
"  Scheme  after  the  age  of  65,  is  so  comparatively  small  that  we  do  not 
"  attach  very  serious  importance   to  this   objection."     With  this  great 
antecedent  prejudice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  not  only  produced 
a  most  discouraging  and   enormously   over-estimated  statement  of  the 


cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  1901  ;  but,  without  any  instructions 
whatever  to  that  effect,  they  have  produced  a  scare-pension  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  such  Pensions  in  1911  and  1921,  (whv  not  in  the  year 
2000  ?)  in  the  latter  case  involving  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  their  inflated  estimate  for  1901,  whilst  even  if  their  figures  were 
correct,  the  progressive  increase  in  wealth  of  Great  Britain  would 
render  the  additional  burden  in  1921  much  lighter  than  the  smaller  sum 
in  19ol.  Between  18G5  and  1885  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  increased 
from  6,113  millions  to  10,037  millions,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  progress 
our  wealth  in  1921  should  lie  17,'>G3  millions,  whilst  our  wealth  in  1901 
would  be  11,214  millions..  It  is  therefore  clear  that  if  we  progress  at 
the  same  rate  in  wealth,  we  could  more  easily  bear  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent,  not  only  in  Old  Age  Pensions,  but  in  all  our  burdens  in  1921. 
than  the  sum  to  which  they  would  amount  if  Old  Age  Pensions  are 
(  stablished  in  1901,  and  even  if  they  cost  the  very  exaggerated  amount  at 
which  they  are  estimated  by  the  Departmental  Committee,  and  which 
is  far  more  than  double  what  I  have  proved  it  to  be.  They  have  also 
overrated  the  cost  of  Pensions  at  70  and  75,  which  was  not  included  in 
their  instructions,  and  one  wonders  that  they  did  not  further  calculate  it 
at  the  ages  of  80,  90,  100,  or  even  at  that  of  Methusaleh. 

The  Select  Committee  propose  as  to  the  share  of  the  Government  of 
the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  that  "such  contribution  be  allocated, 
not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  awards  (the  gross  amount  of 
pensions),  hut  on  a  basis  of  population."  This  would  he  a  most  unfair 
system,  for  Mr.  Charles  Booth  tells  us,  "  In  the  registration  district  of 
Aberayron,  in  Wales,  there  is  no  less  a  proportion  than  320  men,  and 
(>14  women  of  these  ages  (65  and  upwards),  to  10,000  of  population, 
whereas  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  the  same 
proportion  only  gives  93  old  men  and  102  old  women.  In  the  one 
place  there  are  1,034  persons  over  G5,  to  5,394  between  1G  and  65,  and 
in  the  other  only  195  to  5,725.  The  burthen  of  the  old,  so  far  as  i; 
falls  locally  on  those  in  the  years  of  active  life,  is  thus  more  than  five  and 
a  half  times  greater  in  Aberayron  than  at  Barrow-in-Furness.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  remarkable  that  the  proportion  of  the  old  people  in  the  rural 
districts  should  be  as  much  as  twice  what  it  is  in  the  great  towns,  i.e. 
as  800  per  1,000  is  to  400."  It  is,  therefore,  (dear  that  the  scheme  of 
the  Committee  would  only  secure  one-half  to  the  rural  districts  of  the 
cost  per  pensioner  from  the  taxpayer  of  what  the  town  districts  would 
obtain,  and  as  the  proportion  of  the  population  over  Co  in  Ireland  is 
greater  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  the  Irish  would  sustain  a  still 
greater  injustice. 

Mr.  Davy,  one  of  the  10  witnesses  ex  a  mined  by  the  Select  Committee, 
who  is  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  wlr 
was  sent  officially  to  Denmark  expressly  to  study  the  Old  Age  Pensio 
system  there,  gave  most  important  evidence  of  the  extremely  favourable 


working  of  that  system  ;  but  nevertheless,  he  is  so  swathed  in  red  tape 
that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  its  establishment  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  he  says,  "A  right  to  a  pension  would  be  an  abandonment 
of  the  policy  of  depauperisation  "  :  but,  in  this  opinion  he  wholly 
differs  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Knollys,  Chief  Inspector,  aud  Assistant 
.Secretary  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  is  in  favour  of  Old 
Age  Pensions.  From  his  evidence  it  appears  that  the  difference 
between  the  Danish  rules  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  those  laid  down 
by  the  Select  Committee,  are  : — 

1.  That  these  pensions  are  granted  in  Denmark  at  the  age  of  sixty 
and  by  the  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee  at  65. 

2.  That  the  period  for  which  applicants  for  pensions  in  Denmark 
must  have  abstained  from  public  relief  is  the  ten  years  only  between 
50  and  60,  whilst  by  the  Select  Committee's  Plan,  it  is  no  less  than  the 
twenty  years  between  45  and  65  ;  and  that  all  those  who  were  sixty  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Danish  Act  were  eligible  for  pensions, 
although  they  might  have  been  in  receipt  of  public  relief  at  any  time, 
whilst  none  of  those  who  had  received  it  in  Britain  between  45  and  65 
would  be  eligible  for  pensions,  though  they  might  be  70,  80,  90,  or 
100  years  of  age  when  such  an  Act  is  passed.  It  appears  too  that  a 
Dane  who  repays  the  relief  which  he  has  received  within  five  years, 
recovers  his  vote  at  elections,  and  has  a  right  to  a  pension,  but  this 
merciful  and  just  rule  is    not  proposed  by  the  Select  Committee. 

3.  In  Denmark  no  thrift  test  is  recpiired,  whilst  by  the  scheme 
of  the  Select  Committee  a  very  stringent,  unjust,  inquisitorial, 
un-English,  and  unworkable  rule-of-thumb  test  is  imposed,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Miss  Tuckwell,  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  (representing  between  20,000  aud  30,000  women, 
who  was  the  only  female  witness  examined  by  the  Committee),  and 
•also  of  male  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions,  by  their 
answers  to  enquiries  which  appear  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report, 
hardly  any  woman  of  sixty-five  could  pass.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
clear  that  as  women  earn  very  much  lower  wages  than  men,  and  that 
the  number  of  female  paupers  on  1st  July  1898  was  325,234  :  whilst 
the  male  paupers  were  onlv  176,733  (or  little  more  than  half),  and  that 
the  females  over  sixty-five  in  Britain,  according  to  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  are  1,040,717,  to  835,534  males,  the  thrift  test  would 
disqualify  the  overwhelming  majority  of  otherwise  eligible  women 
•of  sixty-five  and  over.  In  fact,  only  between  12,000  and  13,000 
women,  according  to  Miss  Tuckwell,  belong  to  Friendly  Societies, 
Avhilst  members  of  Trade  Unions  do  not  hereby  comply  with  the 
thrift  test. 

If  merit  is  the  proper  test  of  deserving  Old  Age  Pensions,  women 
are  certainly  superior  in  this  respect  to  men,  for  men  who  have  always 
been  chaste  are  as  rare  as  "  white  elephants,"  whilst  in  England  only 


54:  births  in  1,000  are  illegitimate,  and  in  Ireland  only  23.  In  England 
only  147  out  of  1,000  criminals  are  women,  whilst  853  are  men,  and 
the  proportion  of  female  drunkards  to  male  drunkards  is  as  1  to  3. 

If  Miss  Tuckwell  is  right,  then  about  267,000  women  of 
sixty-five  would  he  disqualified  by  the  thrift  test  out  of  280,993  who 
would  otherwise  be  eligible  ;  whilst  the  Departmental  Committee 
estimate  that  only  72,700  of  both  men  and  women  taken  together 
would  be  disqualified  by  that  test. 

4.  In  Denmark  a  person  who  has  suffered  imprisonment,  without 
the  option  of  a  tine,  may  be  rehabilitated  and  receive  an  Old  Age 
Pension,  whereas,  by  the  Select  Committee's  Draconian  Scheme,  any 
one  who  has  been  sentenced  to  "  imprisonment,  without  the  option  of  a 
"  fine,  between  the  ages  of  45  and  65"  can  nevei  obtain  an  Old  Age 
Pension ;  whilst  if  they  commit  any  number  of  the  most  heinous 
ciimes  before  45  or  after  65  they  are  eligible  for  them.  In  the  opinion 
therefore  of  the  Select  Committee,  it  is  less  culpable  to  commit  an 
infamous  crime  before  45  or  after  65  than  a  mere  misdemeanour  between 
those  ages,  for  that  may  he  punished  by  imprisonment  without  the 
option  of  a  fine.  In  fact  the  son  of  a  Magistrate  who  had  been  twite 
fined  for  '*  scorching  "  on  his  bicycle  was  told  the  second  time  that  be 
would  be  sent  to  prison  the  next  time  without  the  option  of  a  tine, 
and  I  suppose  it  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Select  Committee, 
monstrous  that  such  a  " criminal'1,  if  reduced  to  poverty,  should 
perhaps  half  a  century  after  the  commission  of  his  '•'•crime''1  receive  an 
Old  Age  Pension  at  sixty-five  because  he  had  committed  it  a  third  time, 
and  not  only  twice. 

In  Denmark  even,  a  man  who  has  committed  a  real  crime,  such  as 
inflicting  a  wound  in  a  quarrel,  can  be  rehabilitated  :  hut  in  England. 
a  misdemeanant  who  happens  to  ho  tried  by  a  severe  Magistrate  win. 
imprisons  him  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  whilst  a  milder  Magistrate 
would  have  given  him  that  option,  is  for  ever  deprived  of  all  claim  to  a 
pension,  and  like  Esau  "finds  no  place  of  repentance  though  he  sock  it 
carefully  with  tears." 

Mr.  Davy  erroneously  states  the  number  of  Danish  Old  A^^ 
Pensioners  at  50,469  by  adding  to  the  36,246,  which  is  the  number 
stated  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  in  his  able  reportto  the  Board  of  Trade. 
their  14,223  dependants  without  even  mentioning  that  he  had  done  so  : 
but  children  and  wives  under  sixty-five  who  form  the  dependants 
cannot  be  classed  as  Old  Age  Pensioners,  and  by  the  scheme  of  the 
Select  Committee,  no  separate  or  additional  pensions  are  to  be  given  to 
dependants,  and  the  estimate  of  the  Departmental  Committee  is  for 
655,<>00  Old  Age  Pensioners,  each  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over, 
at  .£15  12s.  each  per  annum,  with  not  one  farthing  for  dependant-. 
It  therefore  follows,  that  if  a  man  of  sixty-five  has  a  wife  below  that 
age  and  several  young  children   he  cannot   possibly   receive  more  than 


the  maximum  of  7s.  per  week,  whilst  clearly  he  will  be  obliged  to  live 
in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  especially  in  London,  (where  the  average 
weekly  rent  of  a  single  room  is  3s.  10|d.,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,)  whilst  the  unmarried 
man  who  receives  the  minimum  of  5s.  per  week,  or  the  married  man  who 
has  a  wife  of  sixty-five  and  no  dependent  children,  will  be  comparatively 
well  off. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1901  will  probably 
amount  to  forty  millions,  whilst  that  of  Denmark,  according  to  Mr. 
Davy,  is  two-and-a-half  millions,  so  that  the  proportion  between  them  is 
ns  16  to  1.  Mr.  Davy  stated  that  in  Denmark  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  sixty  and  over  who  obtained  Old  Age  Pensions  was  16-93 
of  the  men,  and  27  per  cent,  of  the  women.  Applying  these  figures  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  total  number  of  Old  Aire  Pensioners 
would  be  422,449-4962,  say  422,449-5.  16-93  of  the  men  over 
sixty-five,  who  number  835,539  would  be  141,455.9062,  and  27  per 
cent,  of  the  women  over  sixty-five,  who  number  1,040,719,  would  be 
280,993-59.  These  at  £15  12s.  each  amount  to  £6,590,212.  (I  omit 
fractions  and  decimals  usually,  but  I  give  decimals  in  this  instance  as 
Mr.  Davy  does  so). 

To  this  falls  to  be  added  three  per  cent,  for  distribution,  namely, 
£197,706,  making  £6,7S7,918  ;  but  deducting  the  proportionate  saving 
to  that  of  Denmark  in  the  Poor  Bate  which  would  be  £2,077,249,  and 
deducting  also  for  the  thrift  test  £1^134,120,  leaving  a  nett  cost  of 
£3,388,834.  In  calculating  the  cost  of  the  enormously  exaggerated 
number  of  655,000  Old  Age  Pensioners  at  sixty-five,  estimated  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  at  £15  12s.  each,  they  make  the  cost 
£9,976,000,  whilst  it  should  be  "according  to  Cocker'"  £10,218,000,  an 
error  in  multiplication  of  no  less  than  £242,000,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  ! 

The  administrative  expenses  the  Committee  reckon  at  £299,000 
whilst  they  come  to  £163,683,  another  error  of  £135,317.  By  the  day's 
certain  and  reasonable  count,  according  to  the  Departmental  Committee, 
the  paupers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  over  the  age  of  sixty-five 
number  342,261,  or  less  than  one  in  six  of  the  individuals  of  that  age  ; 
by  the  uncertain,  hypothetical,  and  utterly  incredible  year's  count, 
499,000  or  about  in  one  four  of  the  persons  over  sixty-five,  yet  the 
Departmental  Committee  in  their  tabulated  statement  of  the  total  eo&t 
estimate  the  number  at  515,000,  a  gigantic  error,  involving  in  the  latter 
case,  an  excess  of  16,000  pensioners,  costing  at  £15  12s.  each,  £249,600, 
and  in  the  former  case  an  excess  of  172,739,  the  cost  of  whom  would 
"be  at  the  same  average  rate,  no  less  than  £2,694,728  ! 

Again  the  Departmental  Committee  say  that  27  per  cent,  in 
England  and  Wales,  16  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  25  per  cent,  in 
Ireland  of  the  2,016,000  individuals  over  sixty-five  would  be  lisqualified 


for  pensions  by  present  or  past  pauperism.  As,  however,  the  number 
of  persons  over  sixty-five  in  England  is  stated  by  them  to  he  1,480,000, 
27  per  cent,  of  these  amount  to  399,600,  16  per  cent,  of  the  217,000 
Scotch  is  34,720,  and  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  282,000  Irish  is  70,500, 
making  in  all  504,820,  and  not  515,000  :  which  involves  another  ex<<  ss 
of  10,180  pensioners,  and  £158, 80S  in  the  cost. 

The  number  of  persons  disqualified  by  present  or  past  pauperism 
is  estimated  by  the  Departmental  Committee  at  515,000  :  but  the 
disqualification  is  to  he  the  receipt  of  relief  at  any  time  between  the 
ages  of  4  5  and  65  in  Britain,  it  being  apparently  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Select  Committee  a  greater  misdeed  to  receive  relief  between  45  and  6a 
than  at  any  earlier  age,  though  common  sense  would  hold  that  the  greater 
the  age  at  which  relief  was  obtained,  the  less  discreditable  it  was  to 
the  recipient. 

The  disqualification  in  Denmark  is  the  receipt  of  relief  for  only  the 
ten  years  from  50  to  60,  and  it  is  clearly  about  twice  as  difficult  to 
keep  off  the  rates  for  20  years  as  for  10  years,  especially  when,  as  in 
Britain,  an  individual  must  keep  off  the  rates  till  he  is  sixty-five, 
which  is  not  only  rive  years  longer  than  in  Denmark,  but  in  these  live 
years,  employment  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  or  retain,  and  infirmity 
(perhaps  a  stroke  of  paralysis)  renders  a  man's  work  inferior  in  quality, 
insufficient  in  quantity,  intermittent,  and  sometimes  impossible  :  and 
this  renders  abstention  from  relief  more  arduous  than,  perhaps,  the 
whole  time  between  45  and  60.  The  risk  of  death  by  hunger  or 
suicide  is  the  only  alternative.  In  one  year  no  less  than  107  died  of 
starvation  in  London,  whilst  300  committed  suicide  chiefly  from  want, 
an  average  of  about  one  every  day. 

I  am,  however,  unable  to  estimate  what  the  reduction  should  be 
from  the  total  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  the  comparison  with 
Denmark  on  account  of  relief.  Again,  some  further  deduction  should  be 
made  from  the  calculation  of  proportionate  cost  bused  on  the  eight 
years'  Danish  experience  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  on  account  of  the  fad 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Davy,  that  all  those  who  were  over  sixty  years  of 
age  at  the  date  when  the  Danish  Pension  Act  was  passed,  were 
■eligible  for  pensions,  however  long  they  had  been  paupers,  and  this 
just  and  creditable  regulation  is  not  included  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Select  Committee,  which  is  "  fenced  "  like  the  Communion  Table  in 
Scotland  by  a  species  of  moral  barbed  wire.  In  the  ease  of  the 
niggardly  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee  for  Old  A^v  Pensions 
"  many  are  called,  but  few  (grudgingly)  chosen." 

Further,  yet  another  reduction  should  be  made  for  persona  who 
have  been  imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a  tine,  and  who  are  some- 
times rehabilitated  in  Denmark,  according  to  Mr.  Davy  :  but  are 
permanently  excluded  by  the  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee,  if  this 
imprisonment  took  place  between  the  ages   of  45  and  65,  but  not  if  it 


took  place  previously  or  subsequently,  which  is  the  acme  of  absurdity 
and  injustice.  Without,  however,  taking  into  account  the  above 
reductions,  as  I  do  not  share  the  preference  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  for  hypothetical  estimates  and  tests  on  little  more  than  the 
scale  of  a  brick  being  the  sample  of  a  house,  over  the  results  of 
experience,  my  calculation  of  the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1901,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  the 
Select  Committee,  is  as  follows  : — 

The  proportionate  number  of  pensioners  to  that  of  Denmark,  if  the 
age  were  60,  would  be  579,936,  but  as  Mr.  Charles  Booth  states  that. 
the  number  of  persons  of  sixty  years  of  age  in  Britain  was 
2,954,240,  and  fell  to  1,876,251  at  the  age  of  65,  a  rulerof-three  sum 
shows  that  these  579,936  would  fall  to  368,320  at  65,  and  these  at 
£15  12s.each,  would  cost  £5,745,792,  from  which  has  to  be  deducted  the 
number  and  cost  of  persons  disqualified  by  the  thrift  test,  which  does 
not  exist  in  Denmark,  namely,  72,700  pensioners  at  £15  12s.  each,  or 
£1,134,120,  which  leaves  £4*611,672,  but  to  this  has  to  be  added  the 
3  per  cent  for  redistribution,  estimated  by  the  Departmental  Committee 
£138,351,  raising  the  total  to  £4,750,000,  from  this,  however,  ought  to 
be  deducted  the  cost  of  redistribution  in  Denmark  which  I  do  not 
know. 

From  this  sum  I  have  further  to  deduct  the  saving  of  the  Poor 
Rate,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Davy,  was  £73,000  in  Denmark  out  of 
a  total  of  £450,000  and  the  same  proportionate  reduction  of  the 
£12,804,957,  which  is  the  cost  of  pauperism  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  would  be  £2,077,249,  leaving  a  nett  total  of  the  lilliputian  sum 
of  about  £2,672,774,  say  in  round  numbers  £2,700,000  as  the  nett 
cost  of  Old  Aire  Pensions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  at  an  average  of  6s.  per  week,  according  to  the  scheme  ot 
the  Select  Committee  based  on  the  Danish  experience  of  eight  years, 
instead  of  the  brobdignagian  sum  of  £10,300,000  as  estimated  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  or  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  their 
enormous  hypothetical  miscalculations,  which  remind  one  of  the 
exaggerations  of  the  immortal  Baron  Munchausen. 

I  may  add  that  Colonel  Milward,  M.P.,  in  a  paper  which  is  published 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  estimates  the 
cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  at  £2,553,757,  and  the  saving  of  Poor  Rate  at 
£1,796,048. 

The  prodigious  arithmetical  errors  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
are  somewhat  less  surprising  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lecky,  M.P.  the 
historian,  political  economist,  and  critic,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee,  said  in  his  examination  of  Mr.  Davy  "Copenhagen  is 
"about  the  same  size  as  Glasgow,"  whereas  the  population  of  Glasgow 
is  724,349,  and   that  of   Copenhagen  only    345,000,  or  much  less  than 
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half,  (according  to  scarce    and    costly   Whitaker),  and   none   of   the 
seventeen  members  dissented  from  this  amazing  error  ! 

The  Departmental  Committee  confess  that  their  figures  are  "rather 
over  than  under  the  mark,"  and  add  the  astounding  and  utterly  absurd 
statement  that  "  one  error,  however,  is  apt  to  correct  another  in  problem- 
atical calculations,"  so  that  if  I  reckon  (by  mistake)  that  2  and  2  make 
5,  this  corrects  another  error  in  which  I  reckon  9  and  7  as  17  !  To 
make  their  estimates  of  the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  approximately 
correct,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Departmental  Committee  to 
prove  that  the  Danes  are  about  twice  as  thrifty,  twice  as  needful,  and 
twice  as  conscientious,  and  self  respecting  in  not  applying  for  pensions 
when  they  do  not  really  need  them,  and  that  the  Danish  Officials  are 
more  than  twice  as  clever  and  energetic  in  detecting  imposture  as  the 
British. 

The  Danes,  however,  drink  per  head  2"5  gallons  of  alcohol  in  the 
year,  against  1*9  per  head  in  Britain  :  the  illegitimate  births  per  1,000 
are  111  against  54  in  England  ;  and  23  in  Ireland.  The  suicides  258 
against  80  in  England.  The  percentage  of  crime  74  against  43  in 
Britain.  The  deaths  from  drink  in  Copenhagen  in  10,000  deaths,  are  70 
against  1 2  in  London.  The  divorces  in  Denmark  40G  against  1*8  in 
Britain.  The  convictions  for  crime  575  against  450  in  Britain,  and  the 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
proportion  which  exists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

If  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  considered  too  low,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tin- 
charities  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  funds  yielding  an  income  of 
£10,040,000  annually,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  spent  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  richer  class  and  of  public  and  private  companies  grant 
pensions  to  their  old  servants. 

The  cost  of  Government  Pensions  in  Britain  if  it  were  in 
proportion  to  that  of  Denmark  (deducting  the  Danish  cost  of  Old  Age 
Pensions)  would  be  only  £1,440,000,  whereas  it  is  £0,749,433  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service,  or  not  very  far  more  than  double 
what  is  needed  for  Old  A^e  Pensions  for  the  working  classes. 

In  Denmark  the  charitable  funds  arc  far  less  in  proportion,  and 
even  in  France  the  charitable  income  is  only  .£5.55  1,000.  whilst  in  l.NS'.i 
the  charitable  bequests  alone  amounted  to  £1,000,000  in  Great 
Britain.  I  may  add  that  as  the  death  rate  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  21  per  1,000,  and  in  Denmark  only  19-3,  there  must  be  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  pensioners  to  population  there  than  here,  whilst  1  have 
reckoned  the  same  proportion,  and  this  woidd  largely  reduce  the  COSl 
of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee  is  wholly 
insufficient,  unfair,  illogical,  capricious  and  niggardly,  and    that  the  age 
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should  be  sixty  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  Friendly  Societies 
and  Trade  Unions  whose  views  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Report. 

I  trust  that  Parliament  will  grant  Old  Age  Pensions  at  the  timely 
age  of  sixty  on  the  humane  and  wise  Danish  conditions  ;  but  on  a 
scale  rising  from  5s.  for  single  men  and  women  in  cheap  parts  of  the 
country  to  10s.  per  week  in  cases  of  men  who  reside  in  London  and 
have  wives  under  sixty  and  dependent  children,  and  have  not  more 
than  10s.  of  income,  instead  of  the  death's-door  pensions  on  the  harsh 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Select  Committee.  My  scheme  I  estimate 
would  cost  about  £6,000,000  nett,  deducting  the  saving  in  Poor  Pate. 

Last  year  the  Mile-End  Union  Guardians  by  a  considerable  majority 
passed  a  scheme  by  which  all  old  people  in  the  Workhouse  of  the  age 
of  sixty  and  upwards  who  had  friends  or  relatives  outside  willing  to 
take  charge  of  them  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  leave  the  Workhouse  with  a 
weekly  grant  of  7s.  for  single  persons  and  10s.  for  married  couples. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Old  Age 
Pensions,  will  be  found  a  list  of  38  Friendly  Societies,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  the  case  of  those  societies  which  have  stated  the  amount  of 
their  sick  pay,  the  amount  varies  from  5s.  per  week  in  the  case  of 
the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen,  No.  75 
Trowbridge,  in  the  case  of  disabled  members  under  GO,  and  7s.  Gd.  per 
week  to  those  over  60,  to  12s.  to  2Us.  per  week  in  the  case  of  the 
Executive  Council  Unity,  London,  Camberwell,  and  the  average  seems 
to  be  about  10s.  per  weekfor  the  first  three  months,  5s.  per  week  for  the  next 
three  months,  and  nothing  afterwards.  The  proposed  pension  of  5s.  to 
7s.  per  week  for  life  from  the  age  of  65,  both  to  a  man  and  to  his  wife, 
if  she  is  also  65,  or  from  10s.  to  14s.  a  week  between  them  is  therefore 
more  than  what  most  Friendly  Societies  give  their  sick  members  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  5s.  a  week  is  the  amount  which  the  Patriotic 
Fund  gives  to  the  widows  of  soldiers  killed  in  war.  Obviously  a 
sick  man  requires  a  greater  weekly  allowance  to  provide  more  costly 
food  and  medicine,  and  to  pay  doctors'  fees,  than  an  old  man  of  65  who 
is  well.  10s.  per  week  for  13  weeks  is  £6  10s.,  and  5s.  per  week  for 
13  weeks  is  £3  5s.  from  a  Friendly  Society,  or  £9  15s.  in  all,  whilst  7s.  a 
week  for  a  year  is  £18  5s.  or  nearly  double,  and  the  pension  is  for  life. 

The  limit  of  age  of  sixty-five  for  pensions  may  be  suitable  enough 
for  those  Military,  Naval,  and  Civil  servants  whose  work  is  compara- 
tively light,  but  it  is  far  too  late  for  working  men  who  perform  manual 
labour.  If  the  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee  be  adopted,  I  have 
shown  that  the  nett  cost  Avould  be  about  £2,700,000,  or  £1,350,000 
from  the  taxpayers  and  £1,350,000  from  the  ratepayers. 

Now  the  Income  Tax  at  the  same  rate  of  progression  as  in  recent 
years,  should  yield  about  £20,250,000  in  1901-1902  at  8d,  in  the  pound 
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in   t'632,812  for   each   farthing,  and   the  amount   required  for  Old  Age 
Pensions  from  the  taxpayers  could  l>c  obtained  thus : — 

J-J.  in  the  pound  of  additional  Income  Tax  ..      £632,812 
4  |d.  per  gallon  on  Spirits  ..  ..     .£750,000 

£1,582,812 


which  leaves  a  surplus  of  £32,812  fr>r  contingencies. 

The  amount  to  he  raised  from  the  ratepayers  would  amount  to 
about  IJd.  in  the  pound  additional  on  the  rateable  value  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  in  1898  about  £204,300,000,  and  would 
in  round  numbers  even  then  have  produced  £1,491,187,  which  leaves 
another  surplus  for  contingencies  of  £141,187,  which  with  the  other 
surplus  from  taxation  leaves  a  total  for  contingencies  of  £174,000. 

The  greater  part  of  the  working  classes  in  Britain  occupy  houses, 
flats,  or  rooms  for  which  the  landlord  pays  all  the  rates,  and  they  hold 
on  weekly,  monthly  or  quarterly  tenancies,  and  those  amongst 
them  who  occupy  houses  valued  at,  £10  by  the  year,  or  on  lease  ami 
pay  rates,  would  only  have  to  find  Is.  lO^d  a  year,  or  less  than  id.  per 
week,  and  those  who  pay  £20  and  rates,  2s.  1  Id.  per  year,  or  less  than 
|d.  per  week  as  an  additional  rate  for  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Now  a  pension  of  Gs.  a  week  to  commence  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
according  to  the  Post  Office  tables  would  cost  to  purchase  at  the 
age  of  thirty  £29  12s.  10d.,  at  thirty-five  £35  17s.  7d.,  at  forty 
£43  16s.  2d.,  at  forty-five  £54  2s.  lid.,  at  fifty  £67  14s.  7d.,  at  fifty-five 
£85  17s.  3d.,  at  sixty-five  more  than  £100.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
purchase  this  Old  Age  Pension  of  6s.  per  week  to  commence  at  sixty- 
five  would  require  annual  payments  of  £1  lis.  2^d.  at  thirty,  £2  Is.  7d. 
at  thirty-five,  £2  15s.  lid.  at  forty,  £3  19s.  3^d.  at  forty-fi\'-. 
£5  18s.  3^d.  at  fifty,  £9  18s.  lid.  at  fifty-five,  and  far  more  than  £12 
per  annum  at  65,  instead  of  the  halfpenny  per  week  which  a  man 
paying  £10  rent  and  rates,  and  the  penny  a  week  which  the  man 
paving  £20  of  rent  and  rates,  would  have  to  pay  in  additional  rates 
for  the  same  pension  of  6s.  a  week  at  sixty-five. 

In  1901  a  working  man  of  fifty  who  has  a  wife,  say  of  forty,  and 
the  average  number  of  four  children,  say  two  males  of  nine  and  eleven, 
and  two  females  of  five  and  seven,  when  this  Pension  Act  is  passed 
will  receive  a  gift  from  the  nation,  which  it  would  cost  him 
£146  17s.  Id.  to  purchase  with  ready  cash  for  himself  and  wife  and 
his  four  children,  at  a  cost  of  4\<\.  per  gallon  on  spirits,  if  he  drank  any. 
and  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  per  week  of  additional  rates  if  he 
pays  any.  The  evil  of  not  having  Old  Age  Pensions  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  fact  that  while  only  156  out  of  1,000  of  the  working  classes 
survive  beyond  the  age  of  sixty,  343  out  of  1.000  of  the  affluent 
classes  live  beyond  that  age. 

The  grant  of  Old  A<^e  Pensions  would    he   an   enormous  benefit  to 
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the  Friendly  Societies,  and  Mr.  Graham  who  is  President  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  League,  a  Director  of  the  Manchester  Unity  since  J  890, 
and  a  working  Oddfellow  since  1867,  said  "  the  older  members  of 
those  great  orders  are  such  a  burden  that  Mr.  Stead  the  Secretary  of 
the  Foresters  staged  at  the  Friendly  Societies'  Conference  that  15  per 
cent,  of  their  deficiency  was  caused  by  the  old  age  sick  pay."  As  the 
deficiency  of  the  Foresters  is  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  about 
£2,000,000,  the  loss  of  this  single  society  by  the  want  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  is  no  less  than £1,500,000.  Eighty  Union  Boards  of  Guardians 
out  of  102  with  a  population  of  4,852,929  which  were  selected  were 
in  favour  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  eight  were  neutral,  and  fourteen  against 
them,  and  31  out  of  38  Friendly  Societies  and-Trade  Unions,  and  also 
the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  shown  that  the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
is  extremely  moderate  and  of  enormous  value  to  the  working  classes. 
I  wish  also  to  point  out  the  very  much  greater  advantage  of  relieving 
those  who  are  of  the  age  of  reason,  and  who  are  not  "'  endowed  with  a 
silver  spoon  "  among  our  population  of  forty  millions,  from  that 
"  skeleton  in  the  cupboard,"  the  alternative  of  starvation  or  the 
workhouse  in  case  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five,  at  a  nett  cost  of 
about  £2,700,000  a  year.  It  is  this  menacing  spectre  which  embitters 
the  whole  existence  of  the  working  classes,  and  drives  them  often  to 
drunkenness  and  insanity,  and  sometimes  to  suicide  or  even  to  crime, 
and  which  often  prevents  them  from  assisting  their  aged  parents,  and 
thus  causes  them  remorse  ;  whilst  these  certain  prospective  Old  Age 
Pensions  if  they  survived  to  sixty-five  would  be  a  cheap  insurance  to 
pay  against  the  spread  of  anarchical  principles,  and  would  prolong  and 
brighten  their  whole  lives. 

Yours  &c, 

J.  G.  T.  SINCLAIR. 

[I  observe  by  The  Times  of  June  28th,  1900,  that  at  the  Miners'  L international 
Congress  in  Paris,  which  was  then  sitting,  it  was  stated  by  M.  Maroille,  Belgian 
delegate,  that  the  average  wage  for  Belgian  miners  does  not  amount  to  17s.  per 
week.  Herr  Hue,  a  German  delegate,  explained  that  Germau  workmen  when 
disabled  received  a  pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of  their  usual  wages,  and  were 
not  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  accident  funds.  The  money  was  collected  by 
the  State  from  the  employers,  and  carelessness  was  not  recognized  as  a  valid  excuse 
for  withholding  compensation.  M.  Evrard,  a  French  delegate,  said  that  in  France 
pensions  were  given  to  miners,  but  the  amount  was  not  fixed,  so  that  it  varied  from 
one  franc  (lOd.)  to  two  francs  (Is.  Sd.).  The  law  of  1894  fixed  the  age  for  pensions 
at  55.  M.  Callewarte  related  that  out  of  a  thousand  witnesses  examined  in  the 
G'harleroi  Belgian  coal  fields,  who  were  aged  50  to  55  years,  no  less  than  345  were 
incapacitated  from  work,  and  had  need  of  pensions.  Yet  all  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment had  done  was  to  pass  a  law  giving  a  pension  of  seven  farthings  a  day  to  miners 
who  were  65  years  old.  In  Belgium  compensation  is  given  after  4  days'  illness,  in 
tiaglaad  after  14  days] 
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Extracts  from   the    Evidence    given    before    the    Select 
Committee  on  Old=Age  Pensions. 

Sir  Henry  Longley,  Chief  Charity  Commissioner,  stated  that  the 
Commissioners  possessed  an  income  of  nearly  a  million  (£939,089),  and 
added  that  "their  had  been  no  considerable  difficulties  in  practice  in  its 

administration,  and  that  their  large  existing  pension  system  had  worked 
satisfactorily  and  well." 

Mi.  Davy,  one  of  the  [nspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  had  been  sent  officially  to  Denmark  to  study  the  Old  Age  Pension 
s\ -trm  there,  stated  that  "in  Copenhagen  45  per  cent  of  the  pensioners 
were  unskilled  labourers,  37  per  cent  were  skilled  lahourers  who  had 
been  employed  by  others,  and  15  per  cent  were  those  who  had  or  had 
had  businesses  of  their  own.  Brain  workers,  teachers,  and  so  on.  only 
account  for  just  2  per  cent.  In  the  first  year  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
there  were  5339  applications  of  which  1019  were  refused,  and  last  year 
there  were  999  applications,  of  which  132  were  refused."  As  to 
the  pension  system  in  Denmark  "it  has  no  doubt  been  popular  with 
the  people  themselves,  and  I  know  that  even  some  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  who  have  devoted  some  attention  to  economic  questions,  are 
in  favour  of  it."  "  There  is  no  proof  of  thrift  required  to  qualify  for  a 
pension?"  in  answer  to  the  question  Mr.  Davy  said: — "None 
whatever."  " /  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  and  always 
has  been  in  Denmark  a  great  idea  that  the  Poor  Law 
relief  is  degrading,  and  that  the  pension  relief  is  not 
degrading,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  law  is  popular.  Life  in 
Denmark  is  very  much  like  life  in  England.  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  uniformity  of  prices  between  England  and  Denmark.  Universally 
I  hear  that  the  Pension  Art  i-  extremely  popular  amongst  the  lower 
classes  ;  thai  tiny  like  it  :  that  they  look  forward  to  it  and  that  they 
appreciate  it.'' 

Mr.  Graham,  who  is  President  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  League,  ami 
who   has   been   director  of  the   Manchester   Union   since   1890,  ami  a, 

working  Oddfellow  hi l's,'>7,  was  of  opinion  that  Old   Age   Pensions 

should  Ik;  restricted  to  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  but  he  would 
also  include  necessitous  old  women  who  had  led  honest  deserving  lives, 
and  a  similar  provision  would  also  apply  to  men,  and  he  added 
"To  the  few  thai  we  may  find."  It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  a  person 
holding  such  offices  should  be  of  opinion  thai  only  a  few  of  the  working 
classes  who  do  nol  belong  to  the  Friendly  Societies  would  be  deserving 
of  pen-ion-,  ami  thisistatemenl  is  quite  incredible  and  an  unjust  reflection 
on  his  own  class.  Mr.  Graham  stated  that  under  his  scheme  only  about 
200, moo  would  receive  pen-ion-,  whilst  the  Departmental  Committee  in 
-pite  of  the  very  stringent  disqualifications  of  the  Select  Committee, 
estimate    the     number    of     pensioners  at    655,000,    so    that    in    their 
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opinion    there    are    more     than     3|-     times     as  many     persons  of  65 
deserving  pensions  than  in  Mr.  Graham's  estimate. 

Why  should  all  the  working  classes  be  coerced  into  joining  Friendly 
Societies  which  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  insolvency  in  order  to  qualify 
for  pensions  ?  Mr.  Graham's  Friendly  Society  Coercion  Bill  according 
to  his  own  showing  has  not  been  before  the  Manchester  Unity,  the 
Foresters,  or  any  of  the  great  Friendly  Societies,  which  is  an  evident 
proof  that  he  knows  they  would  not  approve  of  it.  Mr.  Graham  stated 
that  the  deficiency  of  the  Manchester  Unity  was  no  lessthan  £1,307,621 ; 
how  then  can  intelligent  and  prudent  men  be  expected  to  join  ?  He 
added  that  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies  receiving  poor  relief  is  as 
1  in  10. 

Miss  Tuckwell,  who  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  Women's  Trades'- 
Union  League,  was  of  opinion  that  if  pensions  were  limited  by  some  test 
of  thrift,  the  great  majority  of  women  would  be  debarred  necessarily  from 
receiving  them  by  the  smallness  of  their  earnings.  The  number  of 
women  belonging  to  Friendly  Societies  is  only  between  12,000  and 
13,000,  and  if  this  is  to  be  the  lest,  how  is  that  the  Departmental 
Committee  estimate  the  total  number  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  at  655,000 
of  which  more  than  half  would  be  women  ?  She  added  that  there  are 
only  1 19,000  women  in  the  trades'-unions,  but  belonging  to  a  trades'-union 
does  not  comply  with  the  thrift  test  for  it  makes  no  provision  for  old  age. 
The  44  principal  trades'-unions  in  1883  had  only  253,000  members  and 
only  £293,000  of  income,  and  the  proportion  of  these  over  65  would 
supply  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  655,000  deserving  pensioners 
estimated  by  the  Departmental  Committee. 

Mr.  Knollys,  the  Chief  Inspector  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  justly  observed,  "I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  on 
say  a  person  who  had  contributed  all  his  life  to  a  Friendly  Society,  if 
the  Friendly  Society  broke  just  when  he  was  65  years  of  age,  to  say  that 
he  should  immediately  become  a  pauper  if  you  had  a  pension  scheme 
for  others  who  had  been  fortunate."  Colonel  Millward's  scheme  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  would  he  says  involve  a  net  annual  cost  of 
£2,553,757,  or  considerably  less  than  my  estimate. 

Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  the  former  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  6th,  1900,  that  "  if  there  had  been 
no  war  such  a  realized  surplus  as  =£9,500,000  might  have  given  us  Old 
Age  Pensions,"  so  he  will  be  evidently  prepared  to  vote  nearly  double 
the  £5,150,000,  being  the  taxpayer's  half  of  the  £10,300,000  which 
the  Departmental  Committee  estimate  as  the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  Old  Age  Pensions  is  irrevocably  clinched 
by  Prince  Bismark's  unanswerable  observation,  "  Why  should  the 
regular  soldier  disabled  by  war,  or  the  public  official,  have  a  right  to  be 
pensioned  and  not  the  soldier  of  labour  ?" 
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Mr.  Charles  Booth's  Scheme  for  OId=Age  Pensions. 

It  will  lie  observed  that  Mr.  Charles  Booth  was  not  examined  l>y 
the  Select  Committee,  nor  is  his  name  even  once  mentioned  in  their 
Report.  I  will,  therefore,  now  quote  some  passages  from  the  75  pages 
of   his   pamphlet,   on  "  The   Aged    Poor  :    A   Proposal   for  Old-Age 

Pensions." 

Mr.  Booth  says  :  ''The  age  of  70  is  the  basis  of  my  scheme,"  and  the 

pensions  would  be  universal  for  all  persons  at  and  over  that  age.  Their 
number  would  be  1,136,488  and  the  cost  would  be  £20,68-1,084  :  but 
he  reduces  these  figures  to  "about  t'19,000,000  for  the  year  1900,*' 
by  reducing  the  Old-Age  Pensions  for  women  to  5s.  per  week,  whilst 
giving  the  men  7s.,  which  is  most  unfair,  from  which  he  would  deduct 
£3,000,000  for  those  who  would  not  apply  for  pensions,  leaving  about 
£10,000,000,  of  which  he  suggests  that  £9,000,000  or  £10,OUO,OOU 
should  be  provided  by  taxation,  which  would  be  equal  to  an  additional 
income  tax  of  about  4d.  in  the  £,  or  exactly  the  additional  income  tax 
which  we  have  to  pay  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  South  African 
War. 

Mr.  Booth  mentions  as  alternatives  universal  pensions  of  only  4s. 
per  week  at  G5  costing  £19,513,000,  or,  of  2s.  Gd.  per  week  at  GO 
costing  £18,202,500,  winch  is  less  than  the  average  amount  in  England 
of  out-door  relief  (which  is  2s.  Gd.  and  a  loaf)  and  of  which  Mr. 
Baldwyn  Fleming  the  Senior  Inspector  of  the  Board,  "  I  think  the  way 
in  which  relief  is  administered  now  in  too  many  cases  is  extremely 
cruel  to  the  poor.  I  think  that  to  try  to  make  old  people  live  on  2s.  6d. 
and  a  loaf  per  week  is  intensely  cruel." 

The  limit  of  age  proposed  by  Mr.  Booth  would  according  to  bis 
figures  only  benefit  1,130,488  persons,  as  against  1,876*, 251  who  would 
be  included  if  the  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee  were  made  universal. 
Surely  the  aged  poor  would  prefer  a  graduated  pension  ranging  from 
5s.  to  7s.  per  week  for  men  and  women,  and  averaging  according  to  the 
Departmental  Committee  6s.  per  week  at  65  to  one  of  7s.  for  men,  and 
only  5s.  for  women  at  70,  for  between  65  and  70  those  who  survived 
and  who  received  the  maximum  rate  of  7s.  would  have  had  £91  5s. 
(equal  with  interest  to  more  than  £100),  and  those  who  received  the 
minimum  £65,  before  the  surviving  pensioners  under  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme  would  have  received  a  farthing,  ami  739,763  would  have  died 
between  65  and  70  who  would  have  been  in  receipt  of  5s.  to  7s.  per 
week  under  the  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee,  whilst  these  would 
have  had  no  pension  whatever  to  the  day  of  their  death  by  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme.  Even  it  universal  pensions  were  adopted  it  would  evidently 
be  most  unfair  that  they  should  always  he  of  the  same  amount  as  Mr. 
Booth  proposes,  for  it  i>  evident  thai  in  London  lor  instance  (where  the 
average  rent   per  room  is  3.-.   lOfd.   according  to   the    Report    of    the 
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Committee  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes)  7s.  per  week  of 
pension  would  be  far  less  in  effect  than  even  5s.  per  week  to  a  pensioner 
in  the  country  occupying  a  whole  cottage  at  Is.  per  week,  or  perhaps 
rent  free,  and  who  perhaps  makes  a  profit  by  taking  in  a  lodger. 
Besides,  many  men  of  65  have  wives  who  are  under  65,  and  who  are 
not  therefore  entitled  to  pensions,  and  some  have  both  wives  and 
children  under  age  or  cripples,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiots,  blind,  or  other 
dependants,  incapable  of  earning  anything,  and  would  it  be  just  that 
the  single  man,  or  the  widower  without  children,  should  receive  the 
same  as  a  man  or  woman  burdened  with  one  or  more  dependants  ? 
The  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee  has  this  advantage  over  the 
Procrustian  proposal  of  Mr.  Booth,  namely  7s.  for  every  man  over  65, 
and  5s.  for  every  woman,  that  it  establishes  a  sliding  scale  of  from  5s. 
to  7s.  per  week  both  for  men  and  women,  a  variation  of  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Booth  says  on  page  30  of  his  pamphlet  :  "  Of  those  who  reach 
25  about  half  survive  to  reach  65,  and  this  is  true  for  all  classes  ;"  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  according  to  MulhaU's  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  only  156  in  1000,  or  less  than  one  sixth  survive  the  age  of 
60  of  the  working  classes,  whilst  343  or  more  than  a  third  survive  that 
age  in  the  case  of  the  upper  classes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Booth  proposes  no  thrift  test,  nor 
does  he  suggest  that  receipt  of  poor  law  relief  at  any  time  should  dis- 
qualify any  one  from  obtaining  pensions,  both  of  which  form  essential 
parts  of  the  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee,  but  he  imposes  a  test  far 
more  onerous  and  effectual  than  the  other  two  in  the  following  words  : 
"  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  pensions  should  be  drawn  weekly  on  a 
certain  day  and  hour  (but  it  might  be  a  different  day  for  men  and  women), 
and  be  payable  to  the  pensioners  personally,  and  in  no  other  way  except 
in  case  of  a  certified  infirmity  when  some  relation  or  friend  would  be 
authorised  to  collect."  In  the  parish  where  my  country  residence  is 
situated,  the  paupers  receive  their  allowances  monthly  instead  of 
weekly,  so  that  the  humiliation  of  publicly  parading  their  pauperism  is 
only  inflicted  upon  them  one  fourth  of  the  number  of  times  which  Mr. 
Booth  would  needlessly  impose  on  the  pensioners,  and  the  pensioners 
would  have  four  times  the  number  of  chances,  especially  in  winter,  of 
catching  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  rheumatism  and  other  ailments,  making 
them  thoroughly  miserable  and  shortening  or  suddenly  terminating  their 
lives  in  snow,  rain,  or  east  wind,  than  the  paupers. 

In  Denmark  there  is  no  thrift  test,  yet  only  a  fraction  of  those  who 
are  over  60  are  pensioners,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  I  have  shown 
in  another  part  of  this  pamphlet  only  36,246  adults  are  pensioners,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  numbers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
stated  by  Mr.  Booth,  the  number  of  pensioners  in  Denmark  of  the  limit 
of  age  had  been  70  would  be  only  about  14,000,  and  the  number  of 
pensioners    in    Great   Britain    and     Ireland     even     under     Mr.    Booth's 
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Universal  Pension  Scheme  would  be  only  about  280,000  in  proportion 
(as  Great.  Britain  bus  about  20  times  the  population  of  Denmark) 
instead  of  the  J, 130,488  at  which  Mr.  Booth  estimates  them  under 
deduction  of  about  15  per  cent,  whom  lie  supposes  would  not  claim 
pensions,  leaving  956,016.  The  difference  between  this  last  number 
and  280,000  being  the  real  number  who  would  not  claim  pensions 
according  to  Danish  experience,  and  the  wholly  inadequate  number  at 
which  Mr.  Booth  estimates  them. 

What  is  astounding  is  that  the  Departmental  Committee  in  the 
face  of  the  vital  and  irreconcilable  differences  between  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme  and  that  of  the  Select  Committee  state  in  their  Report  :  "  We 
desire  to  say  in  conclusion  that  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
ferring with  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  whose  authority  on  the  subject  of 
pauperism  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  advice  on  some  of  the  difficult  points  connected  with  our  enquiry. 
He  concurs  generally  with  the  conclusions  we  have  drawn,  and  his 
concurrence  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us." 

How  the  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee  from  which  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  do  not  dissent  except  as  to  its  effect  on  wages  and 
which  involves  655,000  pensioners  at  the  age  of  65,  who  woidd  receive 
pensions  of  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  week,  with  a  thrift  and  a  pauper  test, 
and  would  cost  by  their  enormously  exaggerated  estimate  .£10,300,000, 
is  in  concurrence  with  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  of  Universal  Pensions  at 
the  age  of  70,  of  7s.  per  week  for  men,  and  5s.  for  women,  including 
966,016  individuals  without  any  thrift  or  pauper  test,  £16,000,000 
nett  after  deducting  the  pensions  which  he  thinks  would  be  unclaimed, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  If  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  of  Universal 
Pension  of  7s.  per  week  was  adopted  and  was  equally  granted  to  men 
and  women,  and  the  age  fixed  at  05  as  proposed  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  apparent  cost  would  be  £34,147,750,  and  deducting  his 
proportion  of  15  per  cent,  for  those  who  would  not  claim  pensions,  a 
nett  sum  of  £29,025,588.  In  the  same  proportion  as  that  which  Mr. 
Booth  suggests  in  the  case  of  the  £16,000,000,  the  nett  cost  of  Ins 
scheme  would  in  the  case  of  the  .£29,025,588,  involve  payment  by  the 
government,  out  of  taxation,  of  upwards  of  £18,000,000,  which  would 
be  equal  to  an  additional  income  tax  of  upwards  of  7d.  in  the  pound. 
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Statistics  respecting  Great  Britain  and  other  Countries. 

According  to  Mr.  MulhalPs  Dictionary  of  Statistics  there  are 
22,000  ''Friendly  Societies"  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
7,000,000  members,  and  a  total  capita!  of  £58,000,000;  whilst  in 
Switzerland  there  are  only  630  Friendly  Societies  with  100,000 
members  and  £300,000  of  capital. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  40  millions, 
and  of  Switzerland  3  millions.  If  the  members  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  were  there  as  numerous  in  proportion  as  in  Great  Britain, 
there  would  be  525,000  instead  of  100,000,  and  if  the  funds  were  in 
proportion  they  would  have  £4,350,000  instead  £300,000.  The  Swiss 
are  therefore  much  less  provident  than  the  English. 

Wages  in  1880  on  an  average  for  men  who  work  within  doors 
were  in  England  £20  :  in  France,  £12  :  in  Germany,  £10.  A  baker 
received  in, 1880  in  shillings  per  week,  in  England,  27  ;  in  France,  23: 
in  Germany,  18  ;  in  Italy,  16  ;  but  I  find  no  statistics  on  these 
points  as  to  Switzerland. 

The  value  of  the  property  of  the  Swiss  per  head  is  .£1 64,  of  the 
French  £252,  of  the  Germans  £156,  of  the  Americans  £234,  and  of 
the  English,  £302. 

The  death  rate  which,  in  an  equally  healthy  climate,  is  a  sure 
indication  of  the  comparative  average  happiness  and  well  being  of 
different  nations,  is  as  follows  per  100,000  inhabitants  :— France,  2549: 
Prussia,  2326  :  Switzerland,  2346  ;  England,  only  1906.  Those  who 
survive  till  65-75  in  1000  inhabitants  are  in  England  643,  in  the 
United  States  only  51*4. 

The  Divorces  which  are  a  fair  indication  of  the  domestic  felicity 
of  different  countries  are  per  10,000  married  couples:  16  in  England, 
222  in  France,  468  in  Switzerland,  and  500  in  the  United  States. 

The  deaths  from  drink  yearly  are  per  million  inhabitants  : 
England,  40  ;  Switzerland,  85  ;  Germany,  70.  The  deaths  from  drinkin 
New  York  are  five  times  more  numerous  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  prison  population  per  100,000  inhabitants  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  46  ;  in  Switzerland,  107  :  in  the  United  States,  132  ;  in 
France  there  are  no  returns  since  1888  when  they  were  158. 

The  number  of  suicides  is  a  fair  test  of  the  amount  of  misery  in 
various  populations.  The  suicides  per  million  of  inhabitants  were 
in  1871-77,  England,  67  :  Scotland,  40  ;  Ireland,  17  ;  France,  157  : 
Germany,  143  ;  Massachusetts  (United  States),  82  ;   Switzerland,  202. 

Number   of  persons  per   million   of    population    tried    yearly    for 
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murder:  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland,  12;  France,  23;  Germany,  14: 
Hungary,  107  :  Spain.  105  ;  Italy,  134  .  United  States  in  1889,*  3,567 
murders,  hnchings,  975. 

Quantity  of  alcohol  drunk  per  head  of  population  in  gallons, 
United  Kingdom,  1"9  ;  France,  35  :  Germany,  22  ;  Switzerland,  20 
Pauperism  costs  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  £11,800,000,  in 
France,  £7,400,000. 

As  many  men  look  upon  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
working  man's  paradise,  I  now  quote  what  Mr.  Burt,  a  representative 
working  man,  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  says  on  that  subject  as 
reported  in  The  Times  of  June  8th,  1900.  "  When  the  conditions  of 
labour  and  the  action  of  the  organized  workers  in  America  are  put 
forward  for  our  imitation  we  demur.  For  some  years  past  coal 
mining  over  nearly  the  whole  of  America  has  suffered  the  extremest 
privations.  Long  pei iods  of  idleness  with  semi-starvation  have  alter- 
nated with  excessively  long  hours,  and  with  extremely  low  wages. 
This  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  tame  acquiescence  of  the  worker-. 
Nowhere  have  strikes  been  more  frequent  and  more  prolonged." 

The  gradual  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the  British  nation  to  its 
duties,  more  especially  to  the  oppressed,  to  the  working  classes,  to  the 
aged,  aud  to  the  poor,  has  been  very  remarkable.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  the  English,  in  common  with  all  other  nations,  were 
so  callous,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  natural  lights  of  men,  that  the  late 
Winwood  Reade  in  his  instructive  work  "The  Martyrdom  of  Man ,r 
informs  us  that  "  Advertisements  appeared  in  the  newspapers  offering 
rewards  for  runaway  slaves.  Xegroes  might  he  seen  being  dragged 
along  the  streets  in  open  day,  they  were  bought  and  sold  at  the  Poultry 
Compter,  an  old  City  gaol.  Free  men  of  colour  were  no  longer  safe  ; 
kidnapping  became  a  regular  pursuit.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and 
of  the  Solicitor  General  was.  that  slaves  breathing  English  air  did  nol 
become  free,"  and  it  was  not  till  1  807  that  even  the  slave  trade  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  not  till  1834  that  it  was  abolished  in 
the  West  Indie-,  not  till  1838  that  it  terminated  in  India,  and  not  till 
1862  that  it  ceased  in  the  United  States. 

Before  1830  not  one  farthing  was  paid  by  the  British  government 
for  education.  In  1850  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  in  Great 
Britain,  (excluding  Ireland),  was  only  225,400,  and  the  criminals  were 
122  per  100,00.0  of  population.  In'  1887  .£4,168,000  was  spent  by 
government  in  education.  There  were  4,111,000  scholars,  and  the 
criminals  diminished  to  38  per  loo,ooo,  which  proves  that  liberality 
to  the  working  classes  is  not  only  right,  But  true  economy  in  the  long  run. 
Life  to  an  uneducated  person  must  Ik;  purgatory,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  than  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
educational  expenses  are  now  £12,042,366,  or  more  than  four  times  the 
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cost  of   Old  Age  Pensions,  as  I  have  shown   by   Danish  experience. 

The  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions  was  rejected  by  two  successive 
Parliamentary  Committees,  but  its  advocates,  like  Napoleon,  said  to  the 
public,  "  if  it  is  difficult  it  is  done,  if  it  is  impossible  it  shall  be  done," 
and  now  we  have  a  complete  though  insufficient  scheme  framed  by  the 
last  Select  Committee  which  may  be  expected  to  become  law  in  1901. 

The  enormous  advantages  of  temperance  clearly  appear  from  the 
following  facts.  In  a  period  of  35  years  down  to  1874  the  United 
Kingdom  Assurance  Company  issued  25,500  policies,  in  two  distinct 
sections,  temperance,  and  general.  The  number  of  insured  persons 
who  died  compared  with  those  expected  to  die  by  the  actuaries  Avere  : 

Section.  Expected  to  die.  Died. 

Temperance  |  2644  |  1861 

General  4408  |  4339 

Intemperance  kills  in  about ,17  years  in  the  case  of  spirit  drinkers, 
and  in  about  20  years  in  that  of  beer  drinkers.  The  temperate  have 
further  the  advantage  of  fewer  and  shorter  illnesses,  and  greater 
tranquillity  of  mind  :  they  commit  fewer  follies,  more  easily  become 
independent  in  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  enjoy  far  more 
esteem  and  regard  than  the  drinkers. 


Some  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes  may  need  01d=Age 

Pensions. 

The  Upper  and  Middle  Classes  must  not  suppose  that  there  is  no 
possibility  that  they  themselves  may  not  some  day  by  a  Socialist 
Revolution  need  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  utmost  pension  being  Is.  a  day. 
I  myself  knew  of  the  widow  of  a  peer  who  was  receiving  at  one  time 
parochial  out-door  relief,  and  it  is  said  that  some  Irish  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  consequence  of  loss  of  rent  and  heavy  mortgages,  are  in 
the  same  position. 

During  the  French  Revolution  some  French  noblemen  and  ladies 
were  supported  by  the  English  Government  who  allowed  them  Is.  a  day, 
and  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  the  most  eminent  French  prose  writer 
of  his  generation,  thus  described  his  experiences  respecting  himself  and  his 
friend  Hingant.     "  When  we  only  had  one  shilling  left,  I  agreed  with 
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my  friend  to  keep  most  of  it,  and  to  make  believe  to  have  breakfast. 
We  agreed  that  we  would  only  buy  a  penny  loaf,  thai  we  would  let  hot 
water  he  poured  into  tbe  teapot,  though  we  would   have  no  tea  to  put 

into  it,  that  we  would  not  cat  the  bread,  but  that  we  would  drink  the 
hot  water  with  some  small  fragments  of  BUgar  that  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sugar  basio.  Five  days  elapsed  in  this  way.  Hunger 
tortured  me,  I  was  fevered,  sleep  had  fled  from  me,  1  sucked  the  pieces 
of  linen  which  I  dipped  in  water,  I  ate  grass  and  paper.  When  I 
passed  before  bakers' shops  my  torment  was  horrible.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day,  staggering  with  inanition,  I  dragged  myself  to 
Hingant' s  room.  I  push  at  the  door,  it  was  locked  :  L  call  for  help. 
Hingant  is  some  time  without  answering,  he  rises  at  last  and  opens  the 
door.  He  laughed  with  a  vacant  air,  his  frock  coat  was  buttoned. 
I  thought  I  saw  sonic  drops  of  blood  on  his  shirt,  and  1  unbutton 
quickly  his  coat.  He  had  indicted  on  himself  a  wound  two  inches  deep 
at  the  left  side  of  his  breast.  J  called  for  help.  The  servant  went  to 
fetch  a  doctor,  the  wound  was  dangerous.  Hingant  and  I  would  nol 
accept  the  shilling  of  alms  per  day  given  by  the  English  Government 
to  those  who  hail  emigrated.  I  saw  no  resource  but  the  workhouse  or 
the  Thames."  This  probably  describes  what  occurs  to  many  poor  old 
men  who  have  too  much  self  respect  to  accept  parochial  relief,  but 
who  would  be  saved  by  Old  Age  Pensions  from  suicide  or  death  by 
starvation.  Most  of  us  have  heard  the  story  of  Belisarius,  who  was 
the  ablest  general  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  by  whom  he  was 
wrongfully  disgraced.  It  is  said  that  Belisarius  became  a  blind  beggar 
in  the  streets,  and  was  constantly  exclaiming  "give  a  farthing  to 
Belisarius." 

Eraser  relates  that  he  saw  John,  Earl  of  Traquair,  the  cousin  and 
companion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  1st  of  England,  begging  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  in  1661.  "He  was  in  an  antique  costume. 
We  gave  him  a  noble  am'  he  received  this  small  piece  of  silver  money 
as  humbly  and  with  as  much  gratitude  as  the  poorest  beggar.  "Theodore, 
the  brave  King  of  Corsica,  died  in  destitution  in  London  in  1756,  and 
his  son  Colonel  Frederick  committed  suicide.  Lady  .lane  Lindsay. 
daughter  of  an  Earl  of  Lindsay,  lived  for  some  time  only  by  begging. 
The  young  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes,  one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  Paris 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  died  in  misery,  utterly 
forgotten  and  in  absolute  solitude  in  a  garret  of  the  Hue  d'Allemagne 
at  La  Villette,  and  it  is  said  that  she  even  had  to  cut  off  her  beautiful 
hair  to  prevent  herself  from  starving. 

Bentivoglio  was  refused  admission  into  the  House  of  Charity  which 
he  himself  had  founded.  Otway  the  poet  died  of  hunger.  The  widow 
of  the  celebrated  novelist  and  historian  Smollett  lived  on  charity. 
Gerard  de  Nerval,  a  distinguished  poet,  committed  suicide  through  want. 
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Casanova,  who  had  lived  in  the  greatest  luxury  and  wrote  the  most 
interesting  memoirs,  had  no  resource  but  beggary.  Clare  and  Chatterton, 
the  poets,  when  starving,  committed  suicide. 

Marie  de  Medicis,  widow  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  mother  of 
Louis  XIII.,  mother-in-law  of  three  Kings  including  Charles  I.  of 
England,  often  wanted  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  died  at  Cologne  in 
extreme  misery. 

Hume  relates  the  following  anecdote  concerning  Henrietta  of 
France,  widow  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  that  with  her  son  Charles, 
afterwards  King  of  England,  she  had  such  a  small  pension  and  it  was 
so  badly  paid,  that  she  told  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  that  her  daughter  the 
Princess  Henrietta  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed  because  she  could  not 
afford  a  fire  to  warm  herself.  Charles  V.  of  France  became  so  poor 
that  a  bootmaker  of  Bourges  refused  to  give  him  credit  for  a  pair  of 
boots. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  died  as  a  common  sailor,  and 
the  grandson  of  Byron  as  a  carpenter,  whilst  I  have  myself  seen  a 
present  claimant  of  the  Earldom  of  Poulett  playing  a  mechanical  piano 
in  the  streets,  and  receiving  half-pence  from  ,the  bystanders.  An 
Austrian  Archduke  was  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel. 

The  Emperor  Henri  IV.  after  being  dethroned  and  imprisoned  by 
Henri  V.,  escaped  from  prison  poor  and  a  beggar  without  any  money. 
He  begged  the  Bishop  of  Spire  to  give  him  a  stall  in  his  church.  "  I 
have  studied,"  said  he,  "  I  have  learned  to  sing,  and  I  perhaps  might 
be  useful  to  you."  His  request  was  refused,  and  he  died  miserably  and 
obscurely  at  Liege  after  having  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe 
by  his  victories  and  his  greatness. 

This  great  Emperor,  and  many  of  the  others  named  by  me,  would 
probably  have  been  glad  to  receive  the  maximum  Old-Age  Pension 
recommended,  namely,  7s.  per  week. 


OPINIONS    OF    CELEBRATED    MEN    ON    OLD    AGE 

PENSIONS, 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  any  persons  connected  with  trade 
manufactures,  or  commerce  can  lie  deaf  to  the  claim  which  aged 
Avoiking  men  and  women  have  upon  them." — Cardinal  Vaughan. 
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"No  nation  can  view  with  an  easy  conscience  the  certain  passage 
of  one-third  of  its  old  people  to  pauperism." —  Rt.  Sou.  John  Morley, 
M.I'.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

•'  For  a  labourer  serves  liis  country  with  his  spade,  just  as  a  man 
in  middle-class  life  serves  ir   with  the  sword,  pen,  or  lancet."— John 

RUSKIN. 

••  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  experiment  which  it  is  proposed 
in  accordance  with  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  to  press  upon 
the  nation  generally — the  experiment  of  universal  pensions — is  worth 
making:. — The  Archbishop  of  Caxtekbuuy. 
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Lord  Crewe,  formerly  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  said  at  Crewe 
at  a  meeting  of  the  United  Order  of  Oddfellows  as  to  Old  Age  Pensions, 
"  The  question  of  deserving  could  not  enter  into  the  matter  auy  more 
than  they  could  consider  the  previous  character,  whether  it  was  good  or 
bad,  of  a  man  beiug  treated  at  an  Hospital."  This  cuts  thegrouud  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  Select  Committee  as  to  the  thrift  test,  and  the 
withholding  of  [tensions  from  those  who  have  received  parochial  relief 
between  the  ages  of  45  and  65.  Lord  Crewe  advocated  Old  Age 
Pensions  at  the  venerable  age  of  72  to  74,  whilst  only  28  individuals 
in  1,000  attain  to  the  age  of  70  in  England  in  181)4.  as  against  71  who 
attain  60,  whilst  no  less  than  45  reach  the  age  of  over  7"  in  distressful 
Ireland,  and  85  reach  the  age  of  60. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  spoke  as  follows.  "  It  is  said,  k  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
amount  of  old  age  pauperism  is  deplorable,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
persons  who  become  paupers  It  is  due  to  their  idleness,  to  their 
drunkenness,  or  to  their  thriftlessness.'  I  have  no  patience  with 
these  allegations,  which  are  a  libel  on  the  working  classes  of  this 
country.  Is  it  pretended  that  one  in  two  or  nearly  one  in  two  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  drunken  or  thriftless  or 
idle?      Well,  I  tell  you  that  these  are  easy  excuses  of  men   who  strive 

thereby    to    salve  their    consciences    and    harden    their     hearts 

They  say  •  lie  could  have  made  provision,  he  ought  to  have  made 
provision '  (against  old  age).  Perhaps  so  in  the  strict  acceptation  of 
the  word.  How  many  of  us  are  there  who  do  all  thai  we  ought? 
How  many  of  us  are  there  who  fulfil  all  our  obligations  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  ?  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  if  when  these  old  people 
were  young,  they  had  stinted  themselves  of  every  pleasure  and  of 
every  luxury,  if  they  had  denied  themselves  even  so  much  as  a  glass 
of  beer,  if  they  had  never  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  if  they  had 
expended  onlv  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  existence, 
then  perhaps  they  might  have  saved  enough  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
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scanty  pittance  in  their  old  age.  *  But  ought  not  these  severe  censors 
to  make  some  allowance  for  our  poor  human  nature  ?  Have  we  a  right 
to  expect  from  others  a  virtue  which  we  do  not  recognize  in  ourselves  ? 
Have  we  any  right  to  demand  from  the  working  man  an  abnormal  and 
a  phenomenal  virtue  which  I  will  undertake  to  say  none  of  their  critics 
ever  practise  in  their  own  case  ?  I  say  that  this  inadeqate  provision  fcr 
the  old  age  of  our  working  people  is  not  only  a  disgrace  as  Mr.  Booth 
says,  but  a  danger  to  social  order.  I  say  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
individuals,  and  injurious  to  the  nation  ?  I  tell  you  the  facts  and  I 
will  leave  you  in  your  consciences  and  your  hearts  to  answer  the 
question  whether  or  not  we  are  justified  in  doing  nothing." 


*  He  might  have  added  "  if  the}'  had   selfishly  refused  pecuniary  assistance 
to  their  sick,  starving,  or  dying  parents — relatives — neighbours  and  friends." 


Criticisms  on  the 

Charity  Organisation  Society, 
and   the 

Deeply  of  its  Secretary. 


The  laws  indeed  for  ruined  age  provide, 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride  ; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 

From  Crabbes  description  of  a  Parish  Workhouse. 


"  Poverty,  thou  half-sister  of  Death,  thou  cousin-german 
of  Hell,  when  shall  I  find  force  of  execration  equal  to  the 
amplitude  of  thy  demerits  ?  " — Robert  Burns. 


M  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there 
is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty." — Solomon's  Proverbs. 


SIR   THOMAS   UPTON'S   BOUNTY  AND  THE  CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 


Sir, — The  officials  of  the  misnamed  Charity  Organisation  Society 
always  try  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
hard  lot  of  the  working  classes  by  philanthropic  agencies,  and  I  am 
therefore  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Charity  Organisation  Society,  has  thrown  cold  water  on 
the  admirable  scheme  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  for  supplying  the  poor 
with  food  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  as  is  already  done  to  some 
extent  by  the  Salvation  Army,  in  winter,  by  various  soup  kitchens 
and  other  charities,  where  food  is  supplied  at  about  half  the  price 
for  which  it  would  be  bought  at  eating-houses  of  the  same  quality 
and   quantity. 

Mr.  Griffiths  says,  "There  are  thousands  of  idle  loafers  who 
never  will  do  one  hour's  work  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
support  even  a  most  miserable  existence,"  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  they  are  both  fools  and  knaves  ;  but  I  defy  him  to  prove 
this,  and  I  assert  that  this  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  poor.  I  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  a  far  larger  number  of  loafers  in  proportion 
among  the  rich  than  among  the  poor,  especially  at  London  clubs, 
and  even  if  a  majority  of  those  who  will  benefit  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton's  generosity  could  be  proved  to  be  self-starved  loafers  (which 
is  impossible)  his  bounty  should  be  cordially  welcomed  and  applauded 
for  the  benefit  which  it  would  in  that  case  confer  on  the  minority  of 
deserving  persons.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Charity  Minimization, 
Inquisitorial,  and  Dictatorial  Society  (one  of  whose  presidents  left  it 
in  disgust)  who  give  little  more  than  half  their  receipts  to  the  poor 
(for  in  one  year,  out  of  receipts  amounting  to  £17,651  19s.  10d., 
they  spent  no  less  than  £8,176  Os.  9d.  in  so-called  organisation  and 
only  £9,475  19s.  Id.  in  relief),  would  disapprove  of  saving  100 
persons  from  starvation  if  it  oould  be  proved,  or  even  supposed,  that 


one  of  them  was  undeserving,  and  I  invite  Mr.  Griffiths  to  cite  any 
saying  of  Christ  which  sanctions  such  hard  heartedness  as  his  lotter 
recommends,  for  He  on  two  occasions  fed  9,000  men  in  all,  beside* 
women  and  children,  not  only  on  that  necessary,  bread,  but  on  that 
luxury,  fish,  so  that  ho  would  stand  condemned  on  Charity  Organisa- 
tion principles  as  a  misdoer. 

In  the  Asiles  in  Paris  about  5,000  persons  receive  food  and 
shelter  gratuitously  every  night  throughout  the  year,  and  if  London 
were  equally  well  provided  with  shelters  more  than  10,000  would  be 
received  and  fed  nightly,  whilst,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  one 
shelter  (which  lodges  ami  feeds  450  persons  gratuitously  per  night) 
is  open  in  London  all  the  year  round — namely,  Medland-hall,  at  the 
Docks,  near  Stepney  Railway  Station.  This  charity  has  sheltered 
from  January,  1891,  to  the  end  of  September,  1898,  more  than  a 
million  (1,099,137)  persons,  and  fed  956,181.  The  cost  was  less 
than  1  jd.  each  man  per  night,  and  at  an  outlay  of  about  £3,500 
(of  which  about  £2,000  was  tor  bread),  which  is  equal  to  a  gift  of 
about  £20,000  to  these  poor  men  in7|  years,  as  compared  with  what 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  at  the  cheapest  common  lodging-house 
together  with  the  price  of  the  bread.  Previously  to  the  restriction 
of  numbers  by  the  authorities  1,094  persons  were  received  and  fed 
in  one  night.  On  one  occasion,  in  1892,  when  683  men  were 
received,  430  were  men  of  various  trades  and  253  were  labourers, 
and  the  average  number  of  nights  in  a  year  during  which  each  man 
received  food  and  shelter  in  1897  was  8'75,  or  less  than  nine  nights. 
On  Sundays  there  is  a  religious  service,  and  butter  and  coffee  are  given 
as  well  as  bread.  In  winter,  concerts  are  given  gratuitously  every 
week.  In  six  months  in  1897  about  10,000  men  had  to  be  excluded 
in  consequence  of  this  restriction,  or  at  the  rate  of  20,000  men  a 
year,  but  all  of  these  received  bread. 

As  an  indication  of  the  earnestness  of  the  Medland  Hall  men  in 
seeking  work,  out  of  9,270  men,  total  for  July,  1897,  70  left  the  hull 
between  2  ami  3  a.m.,  653  left  the  hall  between  3  and  4  a.m.,  1,291 
left,  the  hall  between  4  and  5  a.m.  The  remainder  between  5  and 
6  a.m. 

One  hundred  men  were  sent  from  Medland  Hall  to  Canada  at  a 
cost  of  £750  in  April  and  May,  1897,  and  350  men  in  five  years,  and 
for  all  these  permanent  employment  was  secured  on  landing. 
Regular  employment  has  been  found  by  the  officials  for  no  fewer 
than  39  Medland-hall  men  last  month  alone,  and  the  number  for 
whom  employment  is  found  by  the  officials  is  steadily  and  largely 
increasing. 

As  a  proof  of  the  destitution  of  tlie  men,  on  one  night,  when 
300  men  were  present,  6d.  was  offered  to  each  man  who  could  prove 
that    he    had    not    tho    4d.  necessary  to  '^ct  a  night's  lodging  in  the 


lowest  common  lodging-house,  when  they  all  asked  to  be  searched, 
with  the  result  that  41  men  had  between  them  7s.  l^d.,  and  259  had 
not  a  single  farthing.  I  think  I  have  now  shewn  that  there  is  ample 
scope  for  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  practical  and  munificent  plan. 

Yours,  &c, 

J.  G.  T.   SINCLAIR. 
Thurso  Castle,  Caithness,  Oct.  7. 


INDISCRIMINATE  RELIEF  AND  SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON'S 

BOUNTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  two 
■questions  suggested  by  recent  letters  in  your  columns.  Is  indis- 
criminate relief  good  for  the  community  ?  Will  charity-trading 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  ? 

The  relief  described  by  Sir  J.  G.  T.  Sinclair  is  certainly  indis- 
criminate. That,  indeed,  is  its  justification.  Is  it  beneficial  ?  The 
benefits  are  gratuitous  food  and  shelter  for  all  comers  and  aid  of 
certain  kinds  for  some.  At  one  shelter,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
there  were  more  than  100,000  inmates  during  the  year,  or  it  may  bo 
fewer  if  recurrent  admissions  are  excluded.  Of  this  100,000,  some 
70  on  an  average  would,  it  is  said,  be  emigrated,  and  for  others 
-employment  would  be  found.  Thus  100,000  persons,  more  or  less 
destitute,  are  drawn  in  the  course  of  the  year  pell  mell  to  one  centre 
— enter,  sleep,  eat,  and  disappear.  For  a  handful  of  them  something 
is  done.  Some  are  sent  to  the  colonies — a  doubtful  expedient  indeed 
in  shelter  cases,  if  the  interest  of  the  colonies  be  taken  into  account. 
For  some,  employment  is  found  ;  but  how  long  they  keep  the  em- 
ployment is  not  stated.  Still,  granted  that  the  fullest  benefit  is  done 
in  these  instances,  the  mass  of  the  hundred  thousand  have  been 
taught  this  lesson  : — "  In  London,  if  you  can  make  a  few  pence 
somehow  in  the  day,  you  can  live.  Charity,  so-called,  will  give  you 
food  and  shelter.  You  will  be  asked  no  troublesome  questions. 
Desertion  of  wife  and  children,  drink,  or  any  vice  that  has  brought 
you  low  will  be  overlooked.  You  will  not  be  worried  by  any 
endeavours  to  reform  you  or  be  put  about  by  refusal.  And  you  need 
not  go  to  the  casual  ward.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  '  charity  ' 
thereof."  The  lesson  is  explicit,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
religion,  of  true  charity,  or  of  social  progress,  it  is  about  as  terrible 
*  lesson  as  we  can  teach  to  apt  pupils  numbered  by  thousands. 


There  is  no  question  that,  as  Mr.  Griffiths  states,  there  arc? 
thousands  of  idle  loafers  amongst  the  shelter  folk.     Investigation 

has  proved  it  again  and  again.  Sir  J.  G.  T.  Sinclair's  figures  are- 
nothing  to  the  point.  In  July  it  must  often  lie  refreshing  to  ex- 
change the  atmosphere  and  (to  put  it  mildly)  the  personal  discom- 
forts of  most  shelters  for  the  fresh  air  of  a  summer  morning.  That, 
ma n v  of  the  men  produce  no  money  is  hardly  evidence  in  favour  of 
shelters.  On  the  contrary  it  shews  how  effectually  the  lesson  has. 
heen  taught  that  in  London  at  a  time  of  fine  weather  and  good  trade. 
life  is  possible  with  little  labour  and  little  or  no  money. 

Then  as  to  charity  trading.  The  theory  of  it  is  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  will  he  "ameliorated"  (for  that  is  the  actual  con- 
tention) by  the  supply  of  necessaries  at  charity  reduced  prices.  Is 
this  theory  right  ?      What  really  happens  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  proposed  trust  is  an  instance  in  point.  Sir 
Thomas  desires  to  invest  £100,000  or  £200,000  in  a  charity  business. 
Using  this  capital  he  will  "  provide  and  supply  hy  sale,  gift  or  other- 
wise, meals  and  other  food  and  refreshment,  whether  it  be  consumed 
at  the  place  of  euj)ply  or  he  removed  elsewhere."  He  does  not  seek 
to  establish  the  trust  "  for  purposes  of  gain,"  but  "  sums  received 
from  any  source  or  profits"  he  would  apply  "  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  or  extending  its  charitable  work." 

The  "  charity"  consists  in  selling  to  the  consumer  at  less  than 
market  prices  (or  even  it  would  appear,  in  making  him  gifts).  The 
trading  consists  in  turning  over  a  large  capital,  but  handing  over  to 
the  consumer  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  profits.  This  is  injurious 
alike  to  the  consumer,  to  the  trader,  and  to  the  community. 

The  consumer  at  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  new  trust  shops  will  he 
able  to  buy,  say,  for  a  half-penny  what  elsewhere  he  would  buy  for 
a  penny  ;  and  if  as  in  consequence  he  will  bo  tempted  to  do,  he  pur- 
chases food  and  drink  exclusively  at  the  trust  shops,  he  will  receive, 
by  way  of  relief,  or  so-called  charity,  what  is  equivalent  to  an  addition 
of  50  per  cent,  on  all  the  money  he  spends  there,  or  in  other  words 
on  the  bulk  of  his  domestic  expenditure.  We  may  assume  that  the 
purchaser  is  unskilled  (like,  for  instance,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  work- 
girls  at  Shoreditch  and  elsewhere),  and  that  he  has  hitherto  managed 
to  keep  himself.  In  future,  however,  by  Sir  Thomas's  bounty,  he 
will  pay  much  less  for  some  of  the  most  important  necessaries  of 
life,  and  he  can  thus,  it  is  obvious,  live  on  an  even  smaller  wage  than 
he  has  hitherto  received.  Competition  for  employment  among  the 
unskilled  is  a  very  patent  fact  in  industrial  lifo.  Pressed  by  this 
competition,  our  bounty-aided  purchaser  is  able  to  take  and  live  upon 
a  lower,  a  Lipton-reduced  wage.  Thus  the  bounty,  so  far  from 
ameliorating  his  condition,  tends  to  reduce  his  wage  and  mako  him 
poorer.     In  fact,  while   industrial  co-operation   reduces   the    cost  of 
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goods  to  the  co-operator,  and  raises  his  standard  of  life,  this  bounty 
cheapens  their  cost  for  our  purchaser,  but  lowers  his  standard  of  life. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  precise  antithesis  of  the  true  method  of  progress. 

Next  in  regard  to  trade. 

If  purveyors  make  undue  profits  now,  bounty-aided  competition 
is  probably  the  worst  way  of  checking  them.  If  in  his  own  business 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  competes  with  less  clever  traders  by  cutting  down 
prices,  he  spurs  them  to  brisker  methods,  or,  if  they  do  not  rally  to 
his  spur,  he  helps  to  reduce  them  to  bankruptcy.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  fails  himself  in  the  competition,  he  is  liable  to  the  same 
penalty.  But,  as  the  founder  of  this  new  trust,  he  may  speculate 
and  compete  in  security.  The  trust  may  make  a  small  net  profit  or 
none  at  all.  It  may  draw  custom  by  gifts,  may  undersell  and  under- 
cut, but,  as  a  trust,  it  escapes  scot  free  under  conditions  in  which, 
as  a  trading  company,  it  would  fail.  Having  a  large  capital  on 
which  no  returns  have  to  be  realised  nor  interest  to  be  paid,  it  cannot 
well  become  bankrupt.  On  its  behalf  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  can  buy  to 
advantage,  for  he  has  at  his  disposal  the  immense  connexion  which 
he  has  created  by  his  private  trading.  His  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  sell  at  as  low  rates  as  his  trust,  must  find  as  cheap 
capital  (which  is  practically  impossible),  or,  to  prevent  a  decrease 
of  business  and  a  diminution  of  profit,  they  must  economise  by  re- 
ducing wages  and  the  charges  of  management.  Thus  a  gigantic, 
well-advertised  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  trust  would  injure  the  trade  of 
the  purveyor  of  cheap  food,  as  foreign  bounties  on  sugar  have  injured 
that  of  the  sugar-maker. 

We  may  conclude  that,  productive  of  these  results,  the  trust 
will  not  be  beneficial  to  the  community.  Its  trade  will,  indeed,  be 
quite  as  mischievous  as  the  gifts  of  a  monster  endowment  indis- 
criminately distributed.  It  will  lower  wages  and  make  the  poor  poorer. 
It  will  not  ameliorate  their  condition,  but  stimulate  their  degradation. 

Some  may  think  that  in  regard  to  a  charitable  undertaking  such 
as  this  criticism  is  out  of  place  ;  but  I  would  urge  that  when  pro- 
posals are  made  which  are  likely  to  have  such  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, it  is  not  well  to  allow  even  generous  gifts  and  well-meant 
schema  to  pass  without  question  or  with  thoughtless  commendation. 
Hence,  on  behalf  of  many  the  goodness  of  whose  motives  and  the 
practical  ability  of  whose  benevolence  are  not,  I  am  sure,  less  than 
those  of  the  pioposers  of  this  new  trust,  I  venture  to  hope  that  it 
may  not,  in  the  guise  of  a  charity,  receive  the  public  recognition  and 
approval  which  would  be  accorded  to  it  by  the  grant  of  a  Royal 
Charter. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  C.  S.  LOCH,  Secretary. 

15,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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SIR  .!.  G.  TOLLEMACHE  SINCLAIR,  Babt.,  ON  THE 
CHARITY    ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY. 

To   the  Editor  of  llw   Times. 

Sir, — Mr.  Loch  lias  :it  last  replied  to  my  letter  of  the  1 X 1 1 j  (  tetoherj 
but  us  be  lias  not  even  attempted  to  refute  any  one  of  the  charges  which 
1  applied  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  as  "silence  gives 
consent,"  he  lias  practically  admitted  that  his  Society  "is  misnamed 
ihu  Charity  Organisation  Society,"  that  it  does  "  nip  in  the  hud  " 
any  scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  working 
classes,  thai  it  is  a  "Charity  Minimization,  Inquisitorial  and 
Dictatoiial  Society,"  that  '*  one  of  its  presidents  left  it  in  disgust," 
and  that  it  "spent  nearly  half  its  income  in  so-called  organisation." 
lie  appears  to  reverse  what  Christ  says  in  Luke  vi.  20  and  24.  and  I 
suppose  he  has  a  revised  version  of  these  texts  to  this  effect  : — 
"  Blessed  he  ye  rich,  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  "  VI  06 
unto  you  that  are  poor,  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation.-1 

That  pious  and  eminent  man  Comte  .Joseph  de  Maistre,  says — "  I 
do  not  know  what  the  life  of  a  scoundrel  is  fori  have  never  been  one, 
hut  that  of  an  honest  man  is  lamentable.  How  few  men  are  there 
whose  passage  on  this  planet  has  been  marked  by  truly  good  and 
useful  works.  I  prostrate  myself  before  him  of  whom  one  can  say, 
he  lived  in  doing  good  :  him  who  has  been  able  to  instruct,  to  console, 
to  relieve  his  fellow  mortals,  who  has  made  great  sacrifices  to 
benevolence  :  these  heroes  of  silent  charity  who  hide  themselves  and 
expect  nothing    n  this  world." 

In  visiting  the  poor  myself  1  have  been  struck  with  their 
superiority  on  the  average,  as  regards  unselfishness,  to  the  rich. 
They  often  make  greater  sacrifices  in  a  single  day  than  some  of 
us  do  in  a  year,  or  perhaps  in  our  whole  lives,  and  I  am  often  tempted 
to  how  my  diminished  head  when  I  meet  them.  Charity  is  proverb- 
ially cold,  hut  the  charity  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  at 
least  100  degrees  below  zero. 

Does  even  this  Secretary  with  .£800  a  year  make  anything 
approaching  to  the  saciifices  which  have  to  he  made  by  a  working 
man,  earning  a  pound  a  week,  with  intermittent  employment,  a  wife, 
the  average  four  children,  ami  perhaps  aged  parents  and  relatives  i<> 
liclp?  And  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  landed  aristocracy  usually 
provide  for  their  widows  ami  younger  children  by  laying  burdens  on 
the  family  property,  and  not  by  savings  or  life  assurances?  Mr.  Loch 
say>  that  "lor  a  handful"  of  those  men  who  are  sheltered  at 
Medland  Hall  Something  is  done,  hut  his  hands  must  he  abnormally 
large   if   they   can   hold    the    100   men    who   were  emigrated    in    two 


months  last  year  to  Canada,  or  the  39  who  were  provided  with 
employment  in  London  in  about  a  month  by  the  officials.  The 
handful  of  emigrants  sent  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in 
1896-7  numbered  only  54  souls  at  a  cost  of  XI  4s.  lOd.  per  head  to 
it,  whilst  the  Medland  Hail  contingent  numbered  100  at  a  cost  to  it 
of  £7  10s.  per  head.  Every  one  of  these  100  men  were  personally 
inspected  by  me.  They  were  all  provided  with  sufficient  outfits.  I 
made  the  most  minute  enquiries  as  to  their  antecedents,  and  found 
that  all  of  them  had  been  trained  for  many  years  to  agricultural  or 
analogous  pursuits,  and  were  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  were  care- 
fully selected  from  many  thousands  of  men  and  were  eminently 
suited  for  Canadian  emigrants.  All  obtained  permanent  employment 
in  Canada  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  resident  agents  of  the 
Self-belp  Emigration  Society  of  London. 

Mr.  Loch  insinuates  that  many  of  those  who  were  received  at 
Medland  Hall  had  deserted  their  wives  and  cbildren,  but  at  the 
census  taken  there  on  a  night  in  1891,  out  of  683  men  who  were 
present  547  were  single,  59  were  widowers,  and  only  77,  or  about 
11  per  cent.,  were  married,  but  some  of  these  last  probably  had  left 
their  country  homes  with  the  approbation  of  their  wives,  to  seek 
employment,  leaving  them  with  relatives  or  provided  with  money. 
Others  perhaps  had  drunken,  immoral  or  insane  wives,  and  in  some 
cases  perhaps  their  wives  had  deserted  them. 

Mr.  Loch  sneers  at  the  evidence  I  gave  of  the  eagerness  of  th6 
men  in  Medland  Hall  to  obtain  work  by  leaving  the  Hall  in  large 
numbers  between  two  and  five  a.m.,  and  those  absurdly  called  by  him 
loafers  never  rise  at  those  hours,  excepting  those  of  them  who  are 
in  need  of  a  loaf.  He  says  "  it  must  often  be  refreshing  to  exchange 
the  atmosphere  and  (to  put  it  mildly)  the  personal  discomforts  of 
most  shelters  for  the  fresh  air  of  a  summer  morning,"  but  Medland 
Hall  is  well  ventilated,  and  where  else  but  at  Medland  Hall  do  men 
in  such  large  proportions  start  so  early  for  work,  however  inferior 
their  lodging  may  be  ? 

As  only  half-a-pound  of  bread  and  some  margarine  is  given  in 
the  24  hours  to  each  man  at  Medland  Hall,  it  cannot  be  truly  stated 
that  that  amount  of  food  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  work. 

Mr.  Loch  constantly  asserts  that  drunkenness  is  exceptionally 
common  in  England,  but  Mr.  Mulhall  shews  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Statistics  that  less  alcohol  is  drunk  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than 
in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  amount  of  drunkenness  would 
generally  follow  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  per  head.  The  deaths 
from  drunkenness  are  in  Dublin  10  per  10,000  persons,  in  Edinburgh 
10,  in  London  12,  in  Berlin  13,  in  Vienna  20,  in  Berne  35,  in  Brussels 
40,  in  Copenhagen  70,  in  New  York  75,  in  Stockholm  90.  Of  the 
insane,  the  insanity  caused  by  drunkenness  per  cent,   is  in  England 
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14,  in  France  14,  in  Holland  16,  and  in  Norway  16.  Of  suicides 
those  caused  by  drunkenness  per  cent,  are  in  England  12,  in  Fiance 
12,  in  Prussia  14,  and  in  Russia  38.  The  proportion  of  male  to 
female  drunkards  is,  in  England  75  males  to  25  females,  in  France 
74  to  26,  in  Prussia  88  to  12  ;  general  average  80  to  20.  The  pro- 
portion of  clinic  caused  by  drunkenness  is  per  cent,  in  England  43, 
in  Belgium  80,  in  Germany  44  ;  general  average,  54.  In  a  period  of 
35  years  down  to  1874,  the  United  Kingdom  Assurance  Co.  issued 
25, 500  policies  in  two  distinct  sections,  Temperance  and  General. 
The  number  of  persons  who  died  compared  with  those  expected  to 
die  by  the  Actuaries  were  : — 

Section.  Expected  to  die.  Died. 

Temperance  ...  2,644  ...  1,861 

General  ...         4,408  ...  4,339 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  "teetotallers"  live  seventeen  years 
longer  than  others. 

In  Denmark  23  per  cent,  of  divorces  originate  in  habits  of 
intemperance. 

The  value  of  life  drunk,  and  of  life  sober,  is  as  follows  : — 

Age.  Drunk.  Sober. 

20  15  44 

30  14  36 

40  11  29 

The  consumption  of  alcohol  is,  in  gallons,  per  inhabitant,  Belgium  2, 

Switzerland  2,  Norway  2,  Sweden  2.4,  Germany  2.2,  France  no  less 

than  3.5,  and  the  United  Kingdom  1.9. 

It.  thus  clearly  appears  that  less  alcohol  is  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  than  in  other  European  countries,  and  as  regards 
death,  lunacy,  suicide  and  drunkenness,  England  occupies  a  much 
more  creditable  position  than  many  other  countries.  Whilst  the 
flcatb  rate  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  21  per  1,000,  it  is  24.3  in 
France,  27.1  in  Germany,  29.7  in  Italy,  and  no  less  than  10.1  in 
Hungary,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  tallies  that  if  drunken- 
ness had  been  more  common  in  England  than  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Hungary,  there  would  have  been  more  deaths  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  in  those  countries,  instead  of  which  there  are 
far  fewer.  Again  it  cannot  he  disputed  thai  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  in  England  drink  on  an  average  far  more  alcohol  than  the 
working  classes.  Mr.  Parkes  stales  that  the  maximum  that  a  man 
can  take  daily  without  injury  to  his  health  is  2  ozs.  brandy,  ]  pint  of 
sherry,  [,  pint  of  claret,  or  1  pint  of  beer,  and  this  or  its  equivalent 
is  I  believe  the  minimum  taken  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and 
more  than  the  working  clas.-es  consume  (1.9  gallons  average  per 
annum \  The  better  the  working  classes  are  fed,  the  less  alcohol 
they    will  require  and  take. 
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As  to  Sir  T.  Lipton's  Trust,  of  which  Mr.  Loch  is  so  distrust- 
ful, I  have  received  a  full  account  of  what  he  proposes,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  prove  a  self-supporting  concern,  like 
the  Rowton  Houses,  which  are  attacked  in  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  Review  (not  a  self-supporting  but  a  losing  publication,)  and 
that  it  will  confer  immense  benefits  on  the  poor.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  as  Mr.  Loch  does,  that  the  result  of  lower  prices  for  food 
will  be  a  " Lipton-reduced  wage,"  which  would  probably  be  much 
higher  than  the  unreal  Loch-augmented  wage,  for  there  has  been  a 
steady  fall  for  a  number  of  years  in  prices  generally,  and  a  great  rise 
of  wages  in  all  employments.  It  is  a  calumny  on  the  poor  to  say 
that  what  they  may  save  in  food  by  the  Alexandra  Trust  would  be 
expended  by  them  in  drink,  since  statistics  shew  that  whereas  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  England  averaged  2.1  gallons  in  1871-80, 
when  wages  Avere  much  lower,  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  were  much  higher,  it  fell  to  1.88  gallons  in  1886-88, 
which  is  the  last  return  in  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics. 

Mr.  Loch  admits  that  "  the  consumer  at  Sir  T.  Lipton's  new 
Trust  shops  may  be  able  to  buy,  say  for  a  half-penny,  what  else- 
where he  would  buy  for  a  penny,  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  50  per 
cent,  on  all  the  money  he  spends  there,  or  in  other  words  on  the  bulk 
of  his  expenditure." 

Mr.  Loch's  arithmetic  is  again  utterly  erroneous,  for  an  addition 
of  Jd.  to  -Ad.  is  100  per  cent,  and  not  50  per  cent,  as  he  states.  If 
that  be  so,  the  retail  traders  employed  by  the  poor  make  a  profit  of 
100  per  cent,  on  their  commodities,  more  usurious  than  the  profit  of 
the  extortionate  Jewish  money  lenders,  which  is  60  per  cent,  per 
annum,  whilst  if  the  retail  trader  turns  over  his  capital  once  a  month, 
it  would  be  1,200  per  cent,  per  annum,  besides  the  profit  which  he 
sometimes  derives  from  selling  adulterated  articles  or  giving  short 
weight.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  has  been  proved  on  oath  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  that  margarine,  costing  them  about  3d.  per  pound,  is 
often  sold  as  butter  at  upwards  of  Is.,  or  three  hundred  per  cent, 
profit,  whilst  the  Lipton  Trust  would  probably  sell  margarine  at  4d. 
per  pound,  at  which  price  it  is  now  bought  for  large  institutions. 
As  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  continually  animadvert- 
ing on  the  thriftlessness  of  the  English  Working  Classes,  I  may 
mention  that  the  deposits  in  Friendly  Societies,  Savings  Banks, 
and  Building  Societies  amounted  in  1889  in  Great  Britain  to 
£203,210,000  :  in  France,  which  had  then  a  considerably  larger 
population,  to  only  £12'.), 200,000,  whilst  in  Germany  it  was 
£190,000,000,  but  in  proportion  to  population  it  should  have  been 
about  £255,000,000.  These  amounts  have  largely  increased  since 
1889,  and  the  working  classes  in  England  have  besides  a  large 
number  of  shares  in  various  Companies,  like  the  South  Metropolitan 
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Gas  Co.  The  income  of  the  working  classes  according  to  Professor 
Leone  Levi  was,  in  1884,  505  millions.  Now  there  are  about  six 
millions  of  the  working  class  and  poor  households,  so  that  the  savings 
for  each  household  average  about  £34  in  cash,  besides  the  value  of 
furniture,  tools,  &c,  which  seems  a  very  creditable  amount  of  thrift. 
According  to  the  Government  tables  it  would  be  necessary  for  a 
working  man  to  pay  into  the  Savings  Bank  at  the  age  of  30,  19s.  6d. 
a  year  until  he  was  70,  and  considerably  more  till  65,  if  he  wished 
to  secure  one  shilling  a  day  of  pension,  and  even  before  60  ho  would 
probably  be  dead  and  his  savings  lost  to  the  family.  314,000 
persons  were  found  at  the  East  End  of  London  earning  from  10s.  to 
21s.  per  -week.     Could  they  all  provide  against  old  age  ? 

Sir  T.  Lipton  is  a  great  and  judicious  benefactor  to  the  lower 
middle  class,  such  as  junior  clerks,  to  the  working  classes,  and  to  the 
poor,  in  remedying  to  some  extent  these  colossal  evils. 

Yours  &c, 

J.  G.  T.  SINCLAIR. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

According  to  a  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  there 
were  the  following  numbers  of  outdoor  poor  in  all  England  : — 

Able-bodied  paupers,  receiving  outdoor  relief,    Men  13,975 

Women  53,571 
Children   146,865 


214,411 

whilst  there  were  the   following   numbers    of  outdoor   paupers   who 
were  not  able-bodied  : —  Men  73,343 

Women     184,524 
Children     30,380 

288,247 
Making  a  total  of  502,658  outdoor  paupers.  Now  these  13.975  aide- 
bodied  men  paupers  received  relief  probably  because  of  temporary 
illness  or  because  they  could  not  possibly  find  work,  to  prevent  their 
home  being  broken  up  and  that  they  might  not  become  permanent 
paupers.  But  even  if  a  large  proportion  of  tbem  were  loafers  would 
it  not  be  cruel  and  idiotic  to  withhold  relief  from  53,571  women  who 
were  able-bodied  but  who  were  burdened  with  146,865  children,  or 
about  3  children  each,  and  184,541  women  who  were  not  able- 
bodied  and  who  a:e  burdened  with  30,880  children,  and  also  73,343 
infirm  men,  and  above  all  would  it  not  be  inhuman  to  deprive  177,245 
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innocent  children  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  whom  30,380  are  not 
even  ahle-bodied.  Already  by  the  harshness  with  which  paupers 
are  forced  into  the  workhouses  in  England,  if  the  deaths  in  England 
from  starvation  are  in  proportion  to  those  of  Ireland,  no  less  than 
nearly  2,000  souls  die  from  starvation  every  year,  for  Mulhall  states 
that  312  die  annually  of  starvation  in  Ireland  and  that  in  1879-80 
there  were  17,200  deaths  apparently  caused  by  destitution  in  Ire- 
land, where  no  outdoor  relief  is  given  except  where  paupers  cannot  be 
removed  to  the  workhouse  without  risk  of  death,  and  the  same 
rule  is  observed  in  several  London  parishes.  The  population  of 
Ireland  was  4,716,000  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  London  at  the 
date  in  question,  consequently  if  the  Poor  Law  was  administered 
with  the  same  Draconian  rigour  as  in  Ireland,  the  deaths  from 
starvation  in  London  would  be  probably  trebled,  then  17,200 
additional  deaths  would  most  likely  also  occur  there,  and  in  England 
upwards  of  100,000  deaths,  as  in  Ireland,  from  destitution.  Whilst 
Mr.  Loch  strenuously  urges  the  vigorous  application  of  the  Work- 
house test  to  all  paupers,  including  the  deserving  poor  over  65  years 
of  age,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated,  with  general  applause,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill  for  the  deserving  poor  of  65  years 
and  over,  that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  are  almost  un- 
animously m  favour  of  a  more  humane  treatment  of  those  persons,  and 
of  an  increase  in  their  allowances  of  out-door  relief,  and  the  critical 
second  reading  of  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill  was  accordingly  passed 
without  one  dissentient  vote. 

Dr.  Farr  values  each  man  at  20  years  old  at  £234  sterling,  and 
at  this  rate  the  13,975  able-bodied  outdoor  paupers,  the  large 
majority  of  whom  have  wives  and  children  dependent  on  them,  Avould 
represent  a  value  to  the  nation  of  £3,270,150. 

London  charities  stand  for  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure 
for  charities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  as  London  has  only  about 
one  eighth  of  the  population  or  12^  per  cent,  she  has  33^  per  cent, 
beyond  her  fair  share,  and  either  too  much  is  expended  in  charity  in 
London  or  too  little  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  London 
according  to  Charity  Organisation  Society  principles  should  be 
nearly  four  times  as  demoralised  by  unorganised  charity  as  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  the  rest  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  very  few  charities  submit  to  the  usurped 
and  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society  appear  to  think  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  now  done  for  the  poor  of  London,  since  they  state 
in  their  last  report  that  they  have  invested  a  large  sum  in  securities, 
besides  retaining  a  large  balance,  instead  of  spending  it  on  the  poor  for 
whose  benefit  the  subscriptions  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
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were  contributed,  and  they  assert  that  private  charity  as  administered 

by  them  is  far  more  beneficial  to  the  poor  than  out-door  relief,  hut  at 
a  Conference  held  on  December  Gth,  of  East  End  Guardians,  Mr.  G. 
White  directly  controverted  this  view,  asserting  that  Christian 
charity  in  place  of  out-door  relief  (which  latter  has  been  abolished  in 

Whitechapel  parish,)  "  instead  of  lifting  up  men  and  women  in 
Whitechapel  had  dragged  them  down,  sapped  their  self-respect,  and 
made  mere  beggars  and  dingers  of  them."  Several  of  these  amateur 
intruders  in  the  shuns  who  come  with  little  or  no  money  and  much 
exhortation  and  interference  have  been  expelled  by  the  poor  with 
indignation  from  their  dwellings  and  ordered  never  to  return. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says  "We  want  to  decentralise  the  administra- 
tion of  charity"but  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  try  to  centralise  it. 
He  and  many  others  wish  to  establish  a  system  of  old  age  pensions, 
which  would  cost  according  to  Mr.Charles  Booth  about  £20,000,000, 
of  which  £4,000,000  would  be  paid  by  rates  and  £16,000,000  by 
taxes,  or  less  than  double  what  we  give  for  education,  which  would 
be  equal  to  an  additional  income  tax  of  less  than  8d.  in  the  pound, 
and  an  income  tax  of  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound,  was  the  rate  which  we 
actually  paid  in  1857  and  therefore,  8d.  in  the  pound  is  not  a  burden 
which  we  arc;  unable  to  bear.  Some  critics  say  that  this  would  be 
an  intolerable  burden  on  the  tax-payers,  but  these  very  same  critics 
saw  no  pecuniary  difficulty  in  our  undertaking  a  war  with  France 
about  Fashoda,  which  would  have  probably  involved  hundreds  of 
millions  of  outlay  and  loss,  and  which  would  have  involved  an 
income  tax  of  at  least  2s.  in  the  pound.  Such  an  act  would 
be  the  most  truly  conservative  measure  in  no  party  sense  which  has 
ever  been  passed.  It  would  remove  from  the  minds  of  working 
men  that  terrible  night-mare  which  must  oppress  their  whole 
existence,  that  most  of  them  must  eventually  become  paupers 
in  old  age.  It  would  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
socialists  and  anarchists,  and  it  would  remove  an  intolerable  wrong, 
viz.,  that  civil  servants,  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  short  nearly  every 
class  hut  working  men,  after  a  very  much  less  period  of  'service,  get 
a  considerable  pension,  and  that  the  working  man  even  after  half  a 
century  or  more  of  faithful  work,  gets  no  pension  in  England  but 
receives  a  pension  in  New  Zealand,  in  Germany,  and  in  some  other 
countries. 

In  Beveral  cases  these  pensions  have  been  granted  in  addition  to 
the  salaries  these  persons  were  receiving,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
the  services  of  these  individuals  could  have  been  retained  without 
the  addition  of  the  pensions  to  the  salary,  so  great  is  the  desire  to 
retain  permanent  and  sate  employment. 

As  further  proof  of  the  generosity  of  the  poor  to  each   other  I 
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may  quote  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Charles  Booth  who  says,  "Were  it  not 
for  neighbourly  kindness,  itself  pet  haps  a  folly  !  they  would  end  their 
lives  in  a  workhouse  of  tener  than  they  do  at  present."  The  late  Dr. 
Hunter,  M.P.  says,  "  As  out-door  relief  is  at  present  administered  in 
England  it  does  not  lead  to  a  large  or  probably  to  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  paupers,"  and  it  would  be  much  more  expensive  to  support 
these  inside  the  workhouse  than  to  give  them  out-door  relief.  We 
saved  by  Life-boats  534  lives  at  an  expenditure  by  the  National 
Life-boat  Institution  of  about  £150  per  life,  but  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  grudges  2s.  6d.  per  week  to  save  an  out-door 
pauper  from  starvation,  whilst  the  old  age  pension  scheme  would 
give  him  5s.  per  week. 

Only  1  in  9  of  working  men  reach  60  years,  while  fewer  still 
reach  65,  but  I  find  no  statistics  of  the  number  of  working  men  at 
the  latter  age,  whereas  more  than  1  in  3  of  the  affluent  classes 
attain  60  years. 

Mr.  Loch  tells  us  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  that  the  out- 
door poor  of  all  England  cost  £2,500,000  which  for  502,658 
individuals  gives  about  £5  each,  or  less  than  3£d.  per  day,  out  of 
which  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  appear  to  think  that  they 
get  constantly  drunk,  the  price  of  a  single  glass  of  bad  gin  being  2d., 
leaving  three-half-pence  for  food,  fuel,  lodging,  clothing,  etc.  This 
1\  millions  is  little  more  than  Id.  of  income  tax  and  in  vainly 
attempting  to  save  this  Id.  we  are  to  inflict  on  488,383  women  and 
children  and  infirm  old  men,  excluding  all  able-bodied  men, 
178,262,795  days  of  destitution,  each  day  of  misery  being  a  saving  of 
about  3^d.  each  to  the  ratepayers  of  England.  How  much  per  sigh 
or  groan  ? 

As  the  total  cost  of  pauperism  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  in  1896,  which  is  the  latest  return,  £13,280,923,  supposing  that 
one  half  have  been  well  conducted  the  extra  cost  of  giving  those 
over  65  years  of  age  individually  5s.  per  week  under  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  scheme  would  not  probably  involve  more  than  about 
£4,000,000  to  the  taxpayer  of  additional  cost,  or  2d.  of  income  tax, 
and  Old  Age  Pensions  might  for  a  first  experiment  be  restricted  to 
those  who  are  paupers. 

I  almost  tremble  at  my  own  audacity  in  venturing  to  prefer 
any  part  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  regards  charity,  to  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  tenets  of  the  vainglorious  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  who  attempt  to  bring  charity  to  a  dead-Loch.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Christ,  without  inquiring  into  each  case  like  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  not  only  fed  9,000  men  besides  women 
and  children  (some  of  whom  no  doubt  were  loafers)  so  as  to  assuage 
their  hunger,  both  on  that  necessary  bread,  and  on  that  luxury  fish, 
but  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  eat  no  more,  and   that  several 
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baskets  were  tilled  with  the  surplus  food.  A-  regards  the  duty 
which  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  incessantly  urges  of  not 
relieving  the  undeserving  poor,  Christ  healed  10  lepers  although  He 
foresaw  thai  9  would  be  ungrateful  and  therefore  undeserving, 
whilst  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  would  probably  refuse  a 
family  of  1"  applying  for  relief  if  even  one  was  supposed  to  be  un- 
worthy. The  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  beaten  the  record, 
by  doing  the  minimum  of  good  at  the  maximum  of  expense,  and  if 
it  succeeded  in  its  aims  and  induced  Parliament  to  abolish  out-door 
relief,  whilst  at  the  same  time  restricting  private  charity  to  a 
minimum,  J  am  convinced  thai  there  would  be  an  enormous  increase 
in  mendicity,  and  a  social  or  perhaps  an  anarchical  revolution  in  this 
counfrv.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  point  to  some  apparent 
but  unreal  successes  of  parishes  such  as  Whitechapel,  which  have 
abolished  out-door  relief,  but  t lie  result  has  been  simply  to  drive  the 
out-door  paupers  into  more  humane  and  wiser  parishes  whilst 
increasing  the  deaths  from  starvation  and  destitution.  The  cause 
of  this  Draconian  harshness  in  ihe  working  of  the  poor-law  in  these 
parishes  in  London  is  that  the  in-door  poor  of  the  Metropolis  are  paid 
out  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Fund  which  is  a  rate  in  aid  levied 
on  the  wealthier  and  more  humane  parishes,  whilst  the  out-door  poor 
have  to  be  supported  at  the  sole  cost  of  each  parish,  consequently 
these  Draconian  parishes  have  not  those  inducements  to  economy  in 
graining  the  cheaper  out-door  relief  instead  of  the  dearer  in-door  relief, 
which  exists  iii  all  parts  of  England  except  London.  Bertillon  says 
that  there  were  in  1847,  337,888  beggars  in  France.  The,  late 
Dr.  Hunter,  M.P.,  state-  "that  in  Scotland  only  10  paupers  per  100 
receive  out-door  relief;  in  England  the  corresponding  figure  is  25, 
yet  the  cost  of  pauperism  per  head  of  the  population  is  in  Scotland 
4s.  3.',d.  as  against  Gs.  Id.  for  England."  If  it  be  objected  that 
greater  humanity  to  the  poor  would  pre--  hardly  on  the  poorer  class 
of  ratepayers  it  may  be  answered  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
working  classes  and  of  the  out-door  poor  live  in  houses  and  rooms 
the  rates  on  which  are  paid  by  the  landlords,  and  besides  there  might 
he  h  graduated  poor-rate  as  was  provided  by  the  original  Scotch 
poor-law  of  1845  under  which  the  poor-rate  could  he  levied  according 
to  means  and  substance  :  and  under  the  English  poor-law  of  Elizabeth 
ratepayers  were  to  be  rated  "according  to  their  ability."  In  Paris, 
with  half  the  population  of  Loudon,  i 'JO, 000  paupers  were  relieved 
in  L884. 

In  London  the  average  number  was  102.000  or  less  than  an 
eighth  of  the  number  proportionately.  So  far  from  giving  too 
much  in  charity,  we  give  far  too  little.  Theteaching  of  the  Bible, 
and  that  of  the  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  most  other  churches,  is  that 
we   should  give  a  tenth  of  our  income  in  charity,  but   how  lew  give 
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even  ore  hundredth  ?  If  a  tithe  were  given  on  an  average  (the  ricli 
giving  more  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and  men  of  moderate 
incomes  giving  less)  by  income-taxpayers  alone  (those  having  under 
£160  being  by  law  exempted)  it  would  produce  about  fifty  millions 
a  year,  and  our  charities  (apart  from  the  interest  on  invested  funds), 
and  the  expenditure  under  the  poor  law,  amounting  to  about 
£12,000,000  only  wrung  from  us  a  fraction  of  that  sum,  for 
the  total  expenditure  of  all  charities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  estimated  by  Mulhall  at  XI  0,040,000  including  about 
£2,000,000  of  income  from  endowments.  Mulhall  shews  that 
the  percentage  of  pauperism  to  our  wealth,  which  was  in  1815-20 
no  less  than  3.23,  has  fallen  to  0.78  or  less  than  one  quarter  of  its 
former  amount,  yet  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  complain  as  if 
we  were  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

A  convincing  proof  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  working  classes  is 
supplied  by  the  fact  that  only  156  in  1000  persons  live  beyond  60, 
and  much  fewer  to  the  65  required  for  an  Old  Age  Pension,  whilst 
no  less  than  343  of  the  rich  exceed  that  age,  and  the  statistical 
returns  shew  that  there  are  always  necessarily  a  considerable 
number  out  of  work. 

1  observe  that  though  28  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  in  1890-91  had  faith,  such  as  would  remove 
mountains,  in  the  sophistries  and  fallacies  with  which  their  Secretary 
overwhelms  them,  they  subscribed  nothing  to  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  funds  (neither  did  the  Secretary  out  of  his  exorbitant 
salary,  which  was  raised  from  £500  to  £800,  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
progression  would  soon  exceed  £1000,  give  even  the  amount  of  the 
widow's  mite)  unless  they  did  so  anonymously,  which  is  very  im- 
probable, and  surely  in  their  case  especially,  example  is  better  than 
precept. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  the 
Chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is  only  £250  against  Mr. 
Loch's  £800,  and  that  if  Mr.  B.  Booth  required  the  same  pro- 
portionate salary  to  the  funds  which  he  administers  to  that  which 
Mr.  Loch  receives,  his  pay  would  be  about  £12,000  a  year. 

Yours,  &c, 

J.  G.  T.  SINCLAIR. 


THE  CHARITY   ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY 

To   the   Editor  of  the   Times, 

Sir, — The  latest  report  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  con- 
sisting of  no  less  than  85  closely   printed  pages,  profuse  in  figures, 
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for  1896-97,  informs  us  that  the  receipts  for  that  year  were 
£19,462  15s.  5d.  and  it  appears  that  we  have  nearly  reached  the 
millenium,  for  they  seem  to  consider  that  the  sums  which  they  have 
received  arc  not  only  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  existing  distress, 
hut  so  much  in  excess  of  the  charitable  needs  of  London,  that  with 
such  a  plethora  of  funds  they  have  had  to  invest  no  less  than 
£2,044  12s.  9d.  in  the  purchase  of  New  South  Wales  Stock,  whilst 
retaining  balances  to  the  amount  of  £1,243  13s.  9d.  If  their 
\  icws  are  right,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  incessant  com- 
piaiuts  from  all  other  charitable  institutions,  and  more  especially 
from  the  Loudon  Hospitals,  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  their  funds 
and  the  necessity  under  which  they  have  heen  compelled  to  shut  up 
a  large  number  of  wards,  and  also  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  die  of  starvation  in  the  Metropolis  every  year. 
Perhaps  the  excuse  that  they  may  make  for  their  Draconian  rules 
as  to  charity  is  that  the  whole  of  London  poor  are  free  to  enjoy  the 
profuse  hospitality  of  the  proverbial  Duke  Humphry  at  daily 
Barmecides'  feasts  where  an  unlimited  quantity  of  that  vintage 
which  a  famous  Greek  proverb  declares  to  be  the  best  of  all 
potations,  namely  Adam's  wine,  is  provided  for  drink,  and  perhaps 
an  equal  abundance  of  saw-dust  or  some  other  equally  nourishing 
food  as  the  solid  refreshment. 

The  oracular  Secretary  of  this  uncharitable  Upas  tree  is,  in 
fact,  the  "boss"  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  he  might 
say  with  even  greater  truth  than  Louis  XIV,  "  L'etat  e'est  moi," 
but.  its  fate  is  sealed,  and  whilst  when  it  was  formed  it  went  up 
like  a  rocket  it  will  come  down  as  rapidly  as  the  stick. 

I  observe  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Council  was  £5,661  0s.  7d, 
but  of  this  only  £246  13s.  was  spent  in  relief,  or  about  one  twenty- 
third  <>f  the  whole.  That  is  to  say  that  when  anyone  contributes 
one  shilling  to  its  funds  no  more  than  about  one  halfpenny  reaches 
the  poor,  and  I  feel  certain  that  such  a  disgraceful  and  idiotic  waste 
of  charitable  contributions  has  never  before  existed  in  any  age  or 
country. 

This  new  thimble-rigging,  or  Three  Card  Trick  miscalled 
charity,  produces  a  series  of  dissolving  views  in  which  twelve  pence 
are  reduced  to  two  farthings.  The  odds  are  not  so  much  against 
one  even  at  Monte  Carlo. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Council  is  £4,484  Is.  6d.,  of  which 
no  less  than  t!  1.350  is  netted  by  the  secretaries  independently  of 
£1,218  Is.  2d.  for  occasional  clerking,  accountant,  .shorthand 
writers,  general  clerk,  copying-junior,  and  inquiry  officers,  making 
in  all  £2,568  Is.  2d.  for  officials  alone,  exclusive  of  their  travelling 
expenses,  &C,  so  that  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  income, 
or  nearly    two-thirds,    is   employed    by     the   officials    in    profuselv 
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feathering  their  comfortable  nests.  They  swallow  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  oyster  given  by  the  public  and  give  the  needy 
applicants  the  empty  shells  and  the  remaining  fourth. 

The  Charity  Organisation  (Society  is  both  indefatigable  and 
unscrupulous  in  pointing  out  the  mote,  which  generally  it  wrongfully 
and  unjustly  supposes  to  exist  iii  the  eyes  of  some  ideally  excellent 
charities,  but  it  ignores  and  endeavours  to  hide  the  gigantic  beam 
which  is  in  its  own  eyes  and  which  I  further  proceed  to  indicate. 
This  Skinflint  Society  for  the  saving  of  the  pockets  and  lulling  the 
consciences  of  the  rich,  as  regards  their  duties  to  the  poor,  tells  us 
that  out  of  17,814  "applicants  decided"  (sic)  2,021  were  withdrawn, 
8,269  were  not  assisted,  and  7,524  were  assisted.  So  that  about 
two-fifths  of  the  applications  to  the  District  Committees,  or  nearly 
half  those  which  Avere  not  withdrawn,  were  deserving  in  their 
infallible  judgment,  even  when  measured  by  these  inquisitorial, 
exacting,  and  almost  superhuman  requirements  of  these  Charity 
Pharisees.  But  if  the  8,269  persons  whom  they  considered,  probably 
wrongly  in  most  cases,  as  undeserving  had  been  relieved  in  the 
same  homoeopathic  proportions  as  the  others,  it  would  have  cost  very 
much  less  than  the  enormous  official  expenditure  of  this  spendthrift 
organisation,  which  has  thrust  itself  unasked  into  the  domain  which 
is  so  amply  and  judiciously  filled  by  the  Mendicity  Society  and  in 
which  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  so  egregiously  fails. 
Insurance  on  every  suitable  occasion  is  highly  expedient  but 
one  may  buy  even  the  gorgeous  sham  diamonds  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  too  dear  ;  and  in  the  case  of  that  soulless  body 
we  do  not  obtain  an  absolute  security  against  deception  (not  even  so 
good  protection  as  that  which  we  obtain  at  an  almost  nominal 
expense  from  the  Mendicity  Society)  whilst  as  1  have  shewn  the 
cost  of  insurance  in  the  case  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
with  respect  to  subscriptions  to  the  Council  is  .£96  in  the  £100,  or 
96  per  cent.,  whilst  the  cost  of  insuring  a  dwelling  house  is  only 
Is.  6d.  per  £100,  or  less  than  one  thousandth  part  of  the  insurance 
in  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

The  Secretary  has  printed  the  following  most  damaging 
admission  which  shews  that  "there's  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark."  "  It  is  unhappily  true  that  in  many  districts  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  is  still  unpopular,  especially  with  large  sections 
of  the  working  classes."  A  former  President,  the  late  Lord 
Lichfield,  left  it  in  disgust,  declaring  that  it  was  "  the  worst  organised 
Society  in  the  country." 

That  eminent  philanthropist,  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mendicity  Society  said  "  God  forbid  that  they  (the 
Charity  Organisation  Society)  should  have  everything  in  their 
hands." 
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At  the  same  meeting  the  present  Lord  Norton  said  "The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  wishes  to  absorb  every  other  organisa- 

ation.  The  Mendicity  Society  spends  a  shilling  in  giving  away  a 
guinea,  hut  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  spends  a  guinea  in 
giving  relief  to  the  value  of  a  shilling."  The  Rev.  Harry  Jones 
(who  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  District  Committee  of  the 
St.  George's-in-the-K:ist  Branch  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society* 
wrote  to  "Good  Words"  as  follows  : — "I  felt  that  the  Society  had 
not  an  inch  of  howels  and  lived  upon  distrust,  in  fact  a  Charity 
Organisation  Society  Council  ought  to  consist  of  angels  and  arch- 
angels— that  in  London  does  not." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Lambeth,  says  : — "  The 
Society  is  an  enemy  to  charity,  and  as  a  Christian  Minister  I  desire 
to  raise  my  voice  against  the  unhappy  results  which  almost  invari- 
ably follow  its  action.     It  is  a  Pig  and  Gutter  Society." 

The  Rev.  W.  Adamson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Old  Ford",  says  :— "  The 
heartless,  useless  procedure  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is 
rapidly  creating  a  deep  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  towards  the 
upper  classes  and  disheartening  them  from  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
thrift." 

Mr.  Catlin,  a  Dock  Missionary,  said  : — "  I  have  been  a  missionary 
for  30  years  in  the  slums  and  among  the  scamps  of  London,  and  the 
vilest  fellow  I  ever  met  was,  and  is,  a  paid  agent  of  the  self-con- 
stituted Charity  Organisation  Society." 

The  "  Christian  World"  said:— "The  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  carrying 
on  its  operations  found  vigorous  expression  at  its  Annual  Meeting. 
The  doors  had  been  barricaded  and  stalwart  policemen  employed  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  speak  very  strongly  against  the  Society."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  said 
the  Society  ought  to  he  called  "The  Charity  Abolition  Society." 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  (Author,  Journalist  and  Temperance  Advocate), 
stated  that  an  applicant  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  said  to 
him  :  "  The  Inspector  (C.O.S.  Official)  knew. that  my  wife,  the  mother 
of  my  five  children,  had  fallen  before  she  was  wedded,  and  that  was 
fifteen  years  ago  :  they  told  it  to  my  neighhours,  and  I  found  it 
prudent  to  leave  the  neighhourhood."  Another  that  "  my  father 
find  heen  in  prison,  although  he  had  been  in  his  grave  40  years." 

They  apply  the  scalpel  to  the  mind  as  remorselessly  as  did  the 
execrated  inquisitors  who  are  the  shame  and  abhorrence  of  history 
for  all  time. 

As  to  their  interminable  delays  in  investigating  cases,  I  now 
cite  the  Huggins  case; — "The  wife  of  Mr.  Huggins,  an  engineer, 
58  years  of  age,  who  had  belonged  to  a  Provident  Club  hut  who 
had   outlived    his   claim,   applied  on   the  29th  January   some    years 
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ago  at  the  central  office  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for 
help  for  her  husband,  who  had  left  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as 
incurable,  but  it  was  not  till  February  20th,  upwards  of  three 
weeks  after  Mrs.  Huggins'  application,  that  the  Agent  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  called  upon  her  and  asked  her  to  attend 
the  Committee  on  Friday  22nd.  The  wife  said  she  would  not  leave 
her  husband  on  his  deathbed,  and  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
25  days  after  the  wife's  application.  Before  his  death,  however* 
the  Believing  Officer  of  the  parish  gave  her  some  assistance,  but  not 
one  farthing  did  the  dying  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children 
receive  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  so  that  the  Society  is 
even  harder  than  the  Poor  Law  Officials. 

One  need  not  wonder  then  that  2,021  applications  were  with- 
drawn out  of  17,814  when  one  considers  the  Fabian  tactics  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  who  seem  to  adopt  the  un-English  and 
inhuman  course  of  assuming  that  every  applicant  is  an  impostor 
unless  he  or  she  can  prove  the  contrary. 

They  remind  one  of  the  Arab  who  thought  he  would  feed 
his  horse  on  a  straw  a  day,  but  just  as  he  said  that  his  experiment 
was  about  to  succeed  the  horse  died  :  or  like  the  man  who  said  when 
it  was  shewn  that  his  theories  were  disproved  by  the  facts,  "  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts." 

Their  proceedings  remind  one  of  the  pseudo-philanthropist,  in 
Canning's  Knife-grinder,  who  says  to  the  poor  man  : — "  I  give  thee 
sixpence?  I'll  see  thee  d...d  first.  Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrong 
can  rouse  to  vengeance  ;  sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 
spiritless  outcast."  Kicks  the  knife-grinder,  overturns  his  wheel, 
and  exits  in  a  transport  of  parsimonious  enthusiasm  and  Brummagem 
philanthropy.  An  insulted  and  ill-used  applicant  driven  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  from  pillar  to  post  and  placed  in  their 
confessional  might  well  exclaim,  "  I  have  tried  your  sham  charity 
and  prefer  real  destitution."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Standard,  Globe, 
Evening  Neivs,  Echo,  Morning  Post,  Morning  Advertiser,  Referee, 
Daily  Chronicle,  Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  and  other  Newspapers,  as 
also  Dr.  Barnardo,  have  at  various  times  published  articles  strongly 
condemning  the  Society. 

I  was  told  a  story  the  other  day  which  probably  refers  to  some 
member  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  A  rich  man  was 
going  homewards  in  a  snowstorm,  warmly  clad  in  furs  and  with  a 
large  umbrella,  when  a  poor  woman,  thinly  clad,  wet  to  the  skiu, 
covered  with  snow,  with  a  dying  child  in  her  arms  and  with  a 
hectic  cough,  implored  charity  from  him  with  tears,  saying  that  she 
and  her  child   were  starving  and  houseless,  adding  that  she  had  seen 
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bettei  days.  "  So  have  I.  loafer,"'  said  the  heartless  Dives,  and 
iike  the  Levite  in  the  parable  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side  without 
giving  her  anything. 

UTonrs,  ttc. 

J.  (;.  T.  SINCLAIK. 


APPENDIX. 

"  Lord  Courtenay  and  Dr.  Puller  yesterday  resumed  the  enquiry 
on  behalf  of  the  Loeal  Government  Board  into  the  remarkable 
series    of  charges   made    against    the    management    of  the  Newton 

Abbot  Workhouse.  A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  in 
Bupport  of  the  allegations  of  dirt  and  disorder.  One  woman  said 
that  her  child  had  had  scarlet  fever  and  was  left  in  the  schoolroom 
from  Monday  morning  till  Wednesday'  afternoon.  The  child's 
clothes  were  washed  witli  the  other  things  in  the  workhouse. 
Another  woman  said  that  no  pocket  handkerchiefs  were  allowed  the 
inmates.  Tin1  master  and  Mrs.  Cawse  struck  the  idiots  when  they 
were  squabbling.  A  woman  who  was  dying  was  struck  by  another 
woman  because  she  would  not  be  quiet.  Another  inmate  had  seen 
women  placed  in  'jumpers,'  and  tied  down  to  the  bedsteads  with 
eight  Btrings.  When  in  'jumpers,'  they  could  not  move.  Mr.  John 
Burridge,  a  guardian,  described  the  nursery  as  dirty  and  neglected. 
He  had  publicly  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  reports  in  the 
visiting  committee's  book,  which  stated  the  provisions  to  be  good 
and  the  house  clean  and  in  good  order.  He  had  proposed  a  ladles 
committee  to  enquire  into  these  charges,  bul  the  motion  had  been 
defeated.  Mr.  Ley,  F.U.C.S.,  another  guardian,  had  found  the 
children  in  the  nursery  very  diitv.  The  place  almost  always  smelt 
badly,  and  the  children  were  under  the  care  of  an  old  woman  aged 
74.  The  children  had  been  disgracefully  neglected  but  were  now 
better." 

Times,  April   14II1,   181)4. 


"The  ratio  of  tin.'  outdoor  to  the  indoor  paupers  in  London  is 
08.  1 1 1  Scotland  it  is  fi-3.  In  Wales  it  is  8.  In  the  Northern  and 
Yorkshire  divisions  of  England  it  is  4.  Does  any  human  being 
believe  that  the  result  of  cutting  down  the  out-relief  in   London  has 
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been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  to  make  the  working  classes  of  London  six 
times  as  thrifty  as  the  Scotch,  ten  times  as  thrifty  as  the  Welsh,  or 
rive  times  as  thrifty  as  the  north  countrymen  of  England  ? — From 
Plain  Words  on  Outdoor  Relief,  published  by  Knight  &  Co. 


OLD-AGE     PENSIONS. 

Prince  Bismarck  spoke  in  1881  these  words  as  to  Old- Ago 
Pensions,  which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  in  the  Universal 
Review  of  April,  1890  :  "  The  State  must  take  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands  not  as  alms  giving  but  as  the  right  that  men  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  when  with  the  best  will  imaginable  they  become  unfit 
to  work.  Why  should  the  regular  soldier  disabled  by  war,  or  the 
public  official,  have  a  right  to  be  pensioned  in  his  old  age,  and  not  the 
soldier  of  labour  ?" 

Old-Age  Pensions  already  exist  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Germany 
and  the  Caisse  for  Old  Age  Pensions  in  France  includes  about 
800,000  depositors,  whilst  the  Post  Office  annuities  in  England 
include  only  1,180. 


OLD    AGE    PENSIONS. 

The  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  is 
engaged  in  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  old-age  pensions  for  the 
deserving  poor  held  another  sitting  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Chaplin  presided. 

"Mr.  Cleaver,  clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  West  Derby 
"Union,  stated  that  according  to  the  last  census  the  population  of  the 
"Union  was  444,000.  It  was,  he  believed,  the  largest  Union  in 
•'England  and  Wales.  With  regard  to  applicants  for  outdoor  relief, 
"no  difference  was  made  between  the  aged  applicants  and  the  younger 
"applicants, and  if  the  inquiries  made  by  the  relieving  officers  shewed 
"  them  to  be  deserving,  outdoor  relief  was  granted  to  them.  The 
"question  of  whether  an  applicant  was  deserving  or  not  was  settled 
"by  the  reports  of  the  relieving  officers  backed  up  by  the  reports  of 
"officers  called  cross  visitors,  who  were  also  officers  of  the  Union. 
"There  was  a  workhouse  for  the  aged  deserving  poor  which  was 
"quite  distinct  from  the  workhouse  for  the  able-bodied  and  not  quite 
"so  worthy.  His  view  was  that  no  person  should  be  in  receipt  of 
"less  from  all  sources  than  10s.  a  week,  and  the  aim  of  the  guardians 
"was  to  make  up  the  means  of  each  applicant  to  that  amount.  He 
*'was  afraid,  however,  that  he  could  not  say  that  there  were  many 
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*4casee  in  which  the  guardians  would  put  down  10s.  a  week  when 
"there  was  nothing  else  coming  in.  Out-door  relief  was  granted  in 
"'every  case  unless  there  Avas  very  strong  reason  against  it.  The 
"guardians  maintained  several  different  institutions,  including  cottage 
"homes  and  homes  for  deserving  married  couples.  Inmates  of  the 
"  institutions  set  apart  for  the  deserving  had  greater  facilities  for  leave 
u of  absence,. they  did  not  wear  the  uniform  of  the  house,  the  old  women 
"  were  allowed  to  make  tea  for  themselves,  and  there  were  other 
"'relaxations  of  discipline  in  their  favour.  The  cottage  homes  at 
"present  established  were  reserved  for  aged  deserving  couples,  but 
"the  guardians  were  building  24  cottages  for  aged  single  persons. 
"These  cottages  were  within  the  walls  of  a  workhouse.  Attached  to 
"them  was  a  general  reading  room  and  smoking  room  for  the  men, 
"and  a  room  for  the  women.  Kef  erring  to  classification  in  work- 
*' houses,  witness  said  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out. 
"The  poor  rate  in  his  union  was  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  20  years 
"ago,  but  of  course  the  fact  that  the  rateable  value  had  considerably 
"increased  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Again,  pauperism  was 
"lower  to-day  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

"Colonel  Milward,  M.P.,  then  submitted  a  scheme  to  the  Com- 
"  mittee.  He  took  as  the  basis  of  his  scheme  that  the  State  would 
"add  a  certain  amount  where  there  was  what  he  called  a  contributory 
"or  thrift  income,  derived  either  from  savings,  earnings,  friendly 
"societies,  contributions  by  children  in  money  or  kind,  or  pensions 
"from  employers.  He  proposed  that  the  State  should  add  2s.  6d.  a 
"  week  to  a  thrift  income  of  2s.  fid.,  5s.,  or  7s.  6d.  per  week,  and  to 
"thrift  incomes  above  7s.  6d.,  a  smaller  sum,  say  Is.  3d.,  until  a 
"maximum  of  10s.  a  week  was  reached.  The  State  was  never  to  pay 
"more  than  2s.  6d.  and  it  would  only  pay  its  quota<  so  long  as  the 
"thrift  income  was  forthcoming.  He  estimated  that  the  total  sum 
"  required  for  an  annual  pension  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  to  those  whose  in- 
" comes  did  not  exceed  7s.  6d.  a  week  would  be  £4,349,805.  From 
"  that  must  be  deducted  the  amount  these  people  were  already 
44  receiving  in  outdoor  relief,  which  he  estimated  at  £1,796,048  for  the 
44  whole  kingdom,  so  that  the  net  increased  cost  of  his  scheme  would 
44  be  £2,553,757.  He  would  apply  no  other  test  than  that  of  income. 
44  Dealing  rationally  with  this  subject,  it  was  impossible,  whatever 
44  might  be  said  on  platforms,  to  make  character  the  test  for  a  pension. 

"The  committee  then  adjourned.'' 

Times,  June  29th,  1899. 

I  here  quote  the  description  which  that  great  and  sympathetic 
poet  Crabbe  gives  of  the  Parish  Workhouse  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Charity     Organisation    Society,    who    seem    to    think    that    life    in 
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workhouses  is  perfectly  consistent  both  with  humanity  and 
Christianity,  and  before  Mr.  Loch  is  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
respecting  tliem  he  should  pass  24  hours  in  one  as  an  inmate  like 
"  The  Amateur  Casual."  Byron  calls  Crabbe  "  Nature's  sternest 
painter  but  the  best." 

Their's  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 

Whose  gloomy  walls  contain  a  dismal  door, 

There  where  the  putrid  vapours  flagging  play, 

And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day  ; 

There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care, 

Parents  who  know  no  children's  love  dwell  there  ; 

Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 

Forsaken  wives  and  mothers  never  wed, 

Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 

And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood's  fears, 

The  lame,  the  blind,  and — far  the  happiest  they — 

The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive, 

Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  grief  to  grieve, 

Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow, 

Mixed  with  the  clamour  of  the  crowd  below  ; 

Here  sorrowing  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 

And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man. 

Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruined  age  provide, 

And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride, 

But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 

And  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 

Say  ye,  oppressed  by  some  fantastic  woes, 

Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose  ; 

Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 

With  timid  eye  to  read  your  distant  glance  ; 

Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease 

To  name  the  nameless  ever  new  disease  ; 

Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 

Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure  ; 

How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 

Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die? 

How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 

Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  ? 

Here  on  a  matted  flock  with  dust  o'erspread, 

The  hopeless  wretch  reclines  his  drooping  head  ; 

For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies, 

Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes  ; 

No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile, 
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Or  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 
But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls, 
Shakes  the  thin  roof  and  echoes  round  the  walls. 
Anon,  a  figure  enters  quaintly  neat, 
All  pride  and  business,  hustle  and  conceit  ; 
With  looks  unaltered  hy  these  scenes  of  woe, 
With  speed  that  entering  speaks  his  haste  to  go  ; 
He  bids  the  gazing  crowd  around  him  fly, 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye  ; 
A  potent  quack  long  versed  in  human  ills, 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills  : 
Whose  murderous  hand  a  drowsy  bench  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 
Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here, 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer  ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  misery  lies, 
Impatience  marked  in  his  averted  eyes  ; 
And  some  habitual  questions  hurried  o'er, 
Without  reply  he  rushes  to  the  door  ; 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain, 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance  vain  ; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man  ;  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave. 
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